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PAURONICLES OF 
FROISSART 


AT DUMBARITON OAKS 


OO... in a while a book presents in all its component parts 
a completely harmonious whole. The temperament and life story of the author ; his 
choice of subject; the practiced skill of the printer; the felicitious inventions of the 
binder and illustrator — all are blended into one object of elegance or beauty. 
Even the subsequent adventures of the finished book and the names of the collec- 
tors who have cherished it, may give an added bloom or patina. The Chronicles 
of Froissart at Dumbarton Oaks is an example of such a happy concert of ele- 


ments. 
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FIG. 1. — Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. I. — Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Library and Collection, Harvard University, 
Washington, D, C. 


It is a set of the four volume undated folio 
edition, printed by Vérard in Paris in the last 
years of the XV Century and the first years of 
the XVI. It is embellished with large and 
small miniatures and initial letters painted in 
colors and illumined in gold. The small minia- 
tures, which take the place of chapter-headings 
(the headings themselves being written on the 
side margins in a hand contemporary with the 
printing), are not only exquisite little pictures 
contributing to the splendor of the whole, but 
are also documents for the costumes and cere- 
monies of the period and for incidents of battle 
on land and at sea. The present set is from the 
Meerman, Utterson, Ashburnham and Hoe li- 
braries. Volume I (Fig. 1) is of the second 
edition; volumes II and III are of the first; 
volume IV, alas, is not here. Nor was it in any 
of the above-mentioned libraries. Under un- 
known circumstances, at some unknown time 
in the past, it became separated from its fel- 
10ws.* 

Froissart, who was born when the ideas of 
chivalry were most widely spread, and who 
gave full allegiance to these ideas, generously 
bestowed upon all his heroes the attributes of 
the Ideal Knight. He left innumerable por- 
traits of his friends and patrons, “crayonné!{s] 
par la flatterie ou crayonné[s] par le bel es- 
prit." He, on the other hand, has remained un- 
described, so far as I know, by any of his con- 
temporaries. For a picture of him we must turn 
to his own writings, in which, unconsciously — 
or, at least, unself-consciously — in a line here 
and a line there, he draws some part of the out- 


1. Chronique de Froissart, Paris, Vérard, s. d. 

2. Most of the known sets are made up from the two edi- 
tions published, almost simultaneously, by VÉRARD. 

3. À volume IV, on vellum (No. 1296 in the auction cata- 
logue of the Collection of Comte d'Ourches) was sold in Paris in 
December 1811. 

4. VOLTAIRE, Essai sur les Moeurs, 1740, p. 170. 
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ri, 2.— Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. III, folio viii, verso [bbbviii]. 
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=== S# line: till, finally, there emerges a full- 
DODROVOCOVER THE TRGHREITE a length self-portrait to take its place 


among those of his adored friends. (Not 
one word, however, do we find about his 
family. Had he been a foundling, an or- 
phan in an institution, there could not 
have been a more complete silence about 
father, mother, brothers, sisters). As he 
was in his youth, we learn, so he re- 
mained: he loved dancing and music, 
good living and wine; he also loved 
women. He was happy and at ease at 
court, his eyes delighting in gorgeous 
apparel. In his verse, we find an imagi- 
nary conversation between his horse and 
his hound, and we are reminded of that 
ancient understanding between man and 
beast, implicit in the lives of the saints 
as portrayed in classical literature. His 
interest centered always around person- 
ages of the highest social rank. Yet his 
devotion to these was lasting and sincere 
and his admiration naïve and uncritical. 
His confidence in the reciprocity of these feelings was equally firm: “God has been 
so gracious to me,” he confesses comprehensively, “that I was well with all parties, 
and of the household of Kings. ... All the other great Lords, Dukes, Earls, Barons 
and Knights of whatever nation they might be, loved me, saw me with pleasure 
and were of the greatest utility to me.” It is not surprising that conversation 
flowed freely, or that he learned from these exalted personages, his friends, all that 
they had to tell. 

To try to confine the glittering, shimmering liveliness of Froissart’s life into 
one small black and white space of so many words on so many lines, would be a 
frivolous expenditure of effort. One might as well command quick-silver to stand 
Still and steady. I did try: by classification, subject-headings and all that; dates: 
incidents; journeys; patrons. Nothing stayed in place. Relax but for a moment: 
stop but to sharpen a pencil or turn a page, and all was mixed together again. So, 
we will give up all thought of control, order, or chronology, and, as spectators free 
from responsibility, watch the brightly colored bits unite of their own volition to 


form one kaleidoscopic pattern, then fall apart and unite again in another, equally 
colorful, arrangement. 
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FIG. 3. — VÉRARD’s new device, made in 1480. 
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The date of Froissart’s birth is uncertain. So is that of his death. In one pas- 
sage he says he was born in 1337. He contradicts this later, only to confirm it again 
in one or two subsequent passages. Morcover, he had difficulty in deciding upon a 
method for beginning a year. Some of his years start on the first of January; some 
at Easter; others at Palm Sunday. The hours of his days have canonical nomen- 
clature: prime (immediately after day-break) ; tierce (between prime and mid- 
day); nones (midway); and vépres (end of day). His chronicles pass from the 
history of one country to that of another without much, if any, attention to the syn- 
chronization of the brillantly recorded events. He gives us, then, ample encourage- 
ment for escaping from the bonds of strict chronological sequence. Nevertheless, 
we might make one initial concession and look first at the scene of his boyhood. 

At an early age, apparently, he was brought from Beaumont to Valenciennes, 
which in the Middle Ages had been the seat of a countship, but now was united 
to that of Hainaut. Here, not far from Tournai, where tapestries depicting knights 
and ladies who might have stepped straight out of the Chronicles were being 
made; not far from the Forest of Ardennes, still echoing to the names of Charle- 
magne and Roland; here, in this flourishing city where there were libraries of 
illumined manuscripts; where there were festivals and masques, color and life, 
the boy grew up. Surroundings in which his naturally romantic nature could find 
nourishment indeed. Nearby were cas- 
tles, still bright with armor and banners. 
Here, still in his teens, he fell in love, 


later, he fell out with her and lost her 
— perhaps, only that he might write 
mournful ones. Evidently, he did not re- 
main unknown or inconspicuous, for 
when he set out for England in 1355 
aged eighteen, more or less, he was privi- 
leged to take with him from the King of 
Bohemia and the Count of Hainaut, let- 
ters of introduction to Queen Philippa, | 
wife of Edward III, King of England. #16. 4. — Chronicles of Froisearf, Vol. TI, folio xx, verso 
Queen Philippa was related to all the 
nobles of Hainaut. Froissart loved her at once, and, in his expansive way, loved 
all the nobles of Hainaut too, for they were her kinsmen. 

Now, our bright bits re-form and we look on the Court of Edward, the most 
brilliant in Europe at this time. Froissart tells us of it: of the society of Lords, 
Ladies and Damsels and of their attentions and caresses. He tells us of Philippa, 
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FIG. 5. — Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. III, folio ci, recto [ooov]. 


who always received her countrymen 
with affection, who cared for letters and 
had founded the college at Oxford 
known as Queen’s College. He became 
one of her secretaries and served her, so 
he tells us, with “beaux dittiés” and 
“traités amoureux.” This first visit to 
England was brief — one year only. It 
may have "been on "this firstvisI 
though it is more likely to have been on 
the second, five years later — that Frois- 
sart presented to the Queen his history 
of the wars of his own time, written in 
verse. It was probably after reading this 
that Philippa urged him to set forth in 
earnest to collect information for his 
chronicles. He went to Scotland for six 
months, on horseback with his portman- 
teau behind him. He rode as far as the 
Highlands, and followed the whole 


length of the Roman Walls. Those walls: one built by Hadrian in the II Century,’ 
stretching from sea to sea, seventy miles and more, from Tyne to Solway; the 
other, built by Antoninus Pius, Hadrian’s successor, further north, shorter (only 


thirty miles or so) but still from sea to 
sea, from Forth to Clyde. Froissart lis- 
tened in Scotland — as he listened every- 
where. He heard the story of the death 
of The Bruce in 1327, and his retelling 
of this in Chapter XX, Volume I, of the 
Chronicles, forms one of the most touch- 
ing of its innumerable stories. How King 
Robert of Scotland dies: “And when he 
felt that his end drew near, he sent for 
such barons and lords of his realm as he 
trusted best . commanding them on 
the faith and truth that they owed him, 
truly to keep the realm and aid the 


5. Every one of Hadrian’s legions contained with- 
in itself technical specialists competent to do every sort 
of constructional work that an army might need, 
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FIG, 6.— Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. III, folio CXIX, verso 
laqqvii]. 
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young prince David his son. . . . Then he called to him the gentle knight Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas and said before all the Lords, ‘Sir William, my dear rt ill 
that as soon as I am trespassed out of this world, that ye take my heart out of my 
body and embalm it, and take of my treasure as ye shall sufficient for that enter- 
prise, both for yourself and such Company as ye will take with you, and present 
my heart to the Holy Sepulchre. no 
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FIG. 7. — Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. III, folio cxxxiiii, verso [fffvi]. 


you the heart of King Robert of Scotland at his instance and desire, to be pre- 
sented to the Holy Sepulchre’ ... And when this knight might speak for weeping, 
he said: ‘Ah, gentle and noble king, a hundred times I thank your grace for the 
great honour that you do to me, sith of so noble and great a treasure ye give me 
in charge . . And thus soon after this noble Robert de Bruce king of Scotland 
trespassed out of this uncertain world. ...” 

On his return to London, Froissart became secretary to the French king, John, 
who had been a hostage in England since his capture at the Battle of Poitiers. In 
association with the King and with other noble captives, Froissart increased his 
experience in courtly service, and in listening to these men who had played lead- 
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ing roles in the recent events, he added 
to his store of first-hand narratives for 
his chronicle. Perhaps it was from them 
that he heard of ‘The valiant king of 
Bohemia called Charles of Luxembourg 
… for all that he was nearly blind, when 
he understood the order of the battle he 
Saidstosthem about nimes "RSS AE 
are my men, my companions and friends 
... J require you bring me so far for- 
ward, that I may strike one stroke with 
my sword.’...and to the intent that they 
should not lose him in the press they 
[5 tied all their reins of their bridles each 
lie pape Grbair . Gi°, Lee roms to other and set the king before to ac- 
bnains furent moufé courrou ; complish his desire, and so they went on 
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FIG. 8. — Chronicles of FRERE Vol. III, folio cxlvii, recto "There were twenty-five years OT 
(a 111]. 
more during middle life when in his 
own words he “searched . .. the greater part of Christendom, and wherever I 


came, 1 made inquiry of those ancient knights and squires who had been present 
at those deeds of arms.” It seems as if no event of importance happened any- 
where, but Froissart was on hand to observe and report it. He was at Bordeaux 
at the court of Edward the Black Prince when Richard was born on All Saints 


Day, 1366. “T was sitting at the table . . . sir Richard Pontchardon, marshal as 
then of Aquitaine . .. said to me: ‘Froissart, write and put in memory that as now 
my lady princess is brought abed with a fair son . . / ” He was in Milan, as a 


member of the official entourage when the Duke of Clarence was married to Joland, 
daughter of the Duke of Milan. Petrarch was one of the wedding guests, and 
Chaucer was also à member of the escorting company. How far apart these two 
actual contemporaries, Chaucer and Froissart, seem! Both were frequently at the 
court of Edward III; both were tellers of tales. Yet centuries seem to lie between 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath and the greenness of his English grass, and Froissart’s 
kings and queens and his cloths of silver and gold.f 

We know that Froissart took up his abode in a turret of the Castle of Blois; 
that he was canon of Chimay and that Guy de Blois was his faithful patron for 
years. Fe learned in Rome of the death of Queen Philippa “the most gentle queen, 
most liberal and most courteous that ever was queen.” He obtained the living of 


6. FROISSART speaks of Chaucer more than once, but as a diplomat, not as a writer. 
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Lestinnes, but all he tells us about that is that five hundred francs of his money 
went to the tavern keepers while he was there. He rode in the South of France, 
side by side, with Sir Espaign de Lyon, at a foot’s pace, the whole journey passed 
in conversation. He made a visit of tolerable length to Gaston Phoebus, Count 
de Foix (surnamed Phoebus on account of his beauty). The count gave him four 
greyhounds from his pack of more than fifteen hundred. He writes of an expedi- 
tion to Africa in 1390 and of one to Turkey in 1396. He describes so vividly the 
ceremonies of the meeting of the Pope and Charles V at Avigon that we are ready 
to believe that he actually was there with them. Certainly, he saw the magnificent 
entrance of Isabella of Beauvais into Paris in 1389, where ‘at the first gate of 
Saint Denis entering into Paris there was a heaven made full of stars, and within 
it young children appareled like angels sweetly singing . . .” Part of this time he 
was traveling in greater style — not carrying his portmanteau behind him on the 


saddle as in Scotland —— on a handsome 
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ered vast expanses of country and lived 
with many nobles and was attached to 
different courts at different times. Yet 
each night he wrote down what he had 
seen or what he had learned. 

And after all these years he found 
that he had “très grande affection et im- 
agination d'aller voir le royaume d’An- 
gleterre . . . il me semblait que, si je 


l'avais vu, jen vivrais plus longtemps, 
car vingt-sept ans tous accomplis je 
as . m'étais tenu d'y aller.’ So he crossed the 
Due deucs Glen fcauoir coms channel again, landing in Dover on the 
ment You QUES OUPEECODEE twvelfth day of July 1394. He visited the 
Sa) en noffre Gpffoire comment fa, tomb of the Black Prince at Canterbury 
and remembered, perhaps, what he had 

FIG. 9. — Chronicles of RE III, folio clxxxiiii, recto par … He . a a se re 
Battle of Crecy. He rode with Richard IT and his train, remembering perhaps 
his birth at Bordeaux. “Since he had been of the household of his grandfather and 
of the Queen, his grandmother, he must still be of the household of England.” 
This was how Richard felt. And Froissart stayed three months at court. He re- 
turned, saddened. Richard had changed. Six years later came the tragic word of 
his mysterious death. Froissart wrote no more ...a few halting sentences . ..a 
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few slow pen-strokes. The Chronicles fade away into darkness, and with them, 
Froissart. As though he had already heard the words which John Donne was to 
write many years later: “Never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” 

As for the merits of the Chronicles themselves, there has never been any con- 
troversy. They stand as a mirror for the XIV Century. No age ever had a more 
graphic chronicler. Montaigne’ gives them à delightful approval. “J'ayme les His- 
toriens, ou fort simples, ou excellens: les simples, qui n'ont pas dequoy y mesler 
quelque chose de leur, & qui n’y apportent que le soin et la diligence de r'amasser 
tout ce qui vient à leur notice, & d’en- 


P-- —- 


D ne 0 du sin en we mms 


tes Bien a feuremét mifes en l'entente du rigistrer à la bonne foy toutes choses sans 
CUT Ou Ouc Getouraincet de leurecom </01x ef sans triage, nous laissent le juge- 
faufrfes feigneure p'indient congie et ment entier, pour la cognoissance de la 


fen vetournerent en france. Si fut grât verité. T'el est...le bon Froissard qui a 
nouuele de celte Senteen plu teurepais 7arché... d'une si franche naïveté ... et 
NN ET oies quinous représenteladiversité mesme des 
 : ‘ ‘ NA : , … bruits qui couroient . .. C’est la matière 


de l'Histoire nuë et informe . . .”” Frois- 
sart combined the augustness of history 
with the simplicity of a tale. We learn 
much of the circumstances of the writ- 
ing of the Chronicles from himself. He 
began by re-writing, and adding to, Les 
Vraies Chroniques of Jean le Bel, who 
had died a few years earlier. Jean le Bel 
had woven his history around personal 
stories and interviews. No method could 
have been more suited to Froissart! He 
admits it, willingly. “Je me veuil fonder 
sur les vraies croniques jadis faites et ras- 
semblées par vénérable et discret seig- 


FIG. 10.— Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. III, folio cex, recto 


Fannrté neur monseigneur Jean le Bel.’ Later he 

says: “At the request . . . of that most 

high and noble Prince, my very dear Lord and master Guy de Chatillon, Count 
de Blois . . . I, John Froissart, Priest, Chaplain to my very dear Lord above 


named, and canon of Chimay and of Lille in Flanders, am again awakened, and 
entered into my workshop to labor and work at the grand and noble matters which 
in former times occupied my attention which treat and examine the feats and 
events of the wars between France and England . . .” “I began at the early age of 


7. Les Essais. Des Livres. 


0 he de 
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& _ _ 
twenty ru Fort years later, after writing and re-writing he can still say: “Plus 
y suit et plus me plait... En labourant et ouvrant sur cette matière je me habilite 


GMAO 

The manuscripts of the Chronicles, as soon as made, were in great demand. 
They were widely read and jealously treasured. So it was natural, inevitable even, 
that the Chronicles should have been among the first things to be printed in France 
after the new art reached that country in the late part of the XV Century.' It was 
natural, also, that Antoine Vérard, who began to publish books in Paris in 1486, 
should have selected this work for early publication, and that -— being also a 
miniaturist and calligrapher—he should 


want it to be as nearly as possible like an ctaurap parcifFement fa queces et la Gap 
illumined manuscript. He chose the /et- neque SouSautes, Bidou fenes fout 
tre bâtarde of the French scribes as a quopencores Dcfes mop. Car fa cBofe 
model for his type; he used vellum for nedemourrapas ainft, Ztpuie quete 
his pages and embellished them with  Soueappiomie faufgarantatenit iefe 
miniatures and initials painted in rich Sous tten01ap IIS LATTES 
colors and gold. In the production of TT » 

these sumptuous folio volumes destined  RR 
for royal and distinguished patrons, Vér- 
ard was without a rival among the pub- 
lishers of his day, and in the Chronicles 
of Froissart he found a perfect subject 
upon which to lavish all his art. The 
four volume undated folio edition was 
the eighth item from his press. He put 
out a second edition, also without date, 
almost immediately. This was copied, 
page for page, from the first; but there 
are two distinguishing points. In the first 
edition, the large wood-cut initial letter 
“L” on the title page has only one head. 
In the second edition it has Poe le ie r1G. 11. — Chronicles of Froissart, Vol. III, folio cexviti, verso 
first edition, the address given in the [adddii]. 

colophon is: “à Paris sur le pont Nostre- 

Dame.” In the second : “à Paris devant la rue neufue Nostre-Dame.” The change 
in the design of the wood-cut initial was, WE may imagine, a mere matter of taste. 
The change in the address was a historical necessity. The Pont Nostre-Dame stood 
where one of the two bridges of the Roman epoque had been. It was built before 


8. The first book printed in Paris was Epistolarum liber [1470]. The first book with a date was Les Chroni- 
ques de Froissart, 1476. 
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861, and was made of boards. It afforded a passage-way to the mills along the banks 
of the Seine and was called le Pont la Planche Mibray. 

The derivation of this strange name is, perhaps, of suflicient interest to rate à 
passing reference. The approaches to the river were deep in mud and often im- 
passible, so planks were laid down in the mud:— “emmy bray.” Hence, in the 
course of time, the name “Pont la Planche Mibray” became the accepted designa- 
tion. This old bridge was rebuilt about 1420, with sixty houses on it, thirty to a 
side. Vérard had an establishment in one of these bridge houses, and his address 
was, justifiably, “sur le pont Nostre-Dame.” But in 1499, the bridge collapsed. The 
houses fell with it. Vérard, who fortunately had a second establishment in the 
Sainte Chapelle, was no longer “sur le pont,” and a new address became impera- 
tive. “Devant la rue neufue Nostre-Dame pres de l’hostel Dieu” was the new ad- 
dress that he used about 1503.° 

There are two more facts that help us in placing our undated book within 
certain chronological limits. Vérard, in the course of his career as a publisher, used 
two charming printer’s devices, the second one of which he ordered in 1489. Any 
book, therefore, having this second device, was printed after 1480. In January, 
1507 [08], Vérard was granted a privilege from the King, prohibiting any other 
printer or bookseller to print his books. Any book of his, therefore, without this 
precious privilege, may be assumed to have been printed before 1507. Here, then, 
are our outer limits. Our three volumes have the new 1489 device, and were, then, 
in all probability, published after that date: they do not have the privilege, and 
may, therefore, be placed before 1507. Volumes IT and III have the first address. 
They were accordingly published between the date of the new device (1489) and 
the date of the collapse of the bridge (1499). Volume I has the new address which 
Vérard used about 1503. Staying well within our outer limits, and treating the 
three volumes as one unit, we feel justified in dating them, — within square brack- 
ets, the recognized bibliographical symbol for something not to be found actually 
in the printed matter of the book — 1496-1500. 

The binding is several centuries later than the printing. Volumes I and II 
are attributed to Augustin Duseuil (1673-1746). Although there is much that is 
unknown about this binder, his life as pieced together from old records, has a de- 
cided flavor. He was Provençal, born, M. Jal tells us, “dans une bourgade du dio- 
cèse de Marseilles, que l'acte sous mes yeux nomme Meusnes et que je ne trouve 
dans aucun dictionnaire géographique, ce qui prouve que la localité est peu con- 
sidérable.”" How Duseuil got himself to Paris, and how he learned his craft, re- 
main among the obscure episodes of his life. Possibly he was apprenticed to some 
member of the Padeloup family: that family of bookbinders which could boast 


. 9 Actually, VÉRARD used several variations of this new address, The one given here was in use about 1503 
and is the one that appears in our volume 7. 
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of five successive generations from Antoine, master binder in 1033, to François still 
at his bench at the beginning of the XIX Centurv. This possibility is strengthened 
by the fact that he married Françoise, daughter of Philippe Padeloup and great- 
granddaughter of the original Antoine. By her he had seven children. Françoise 
died in 1714, and it is on the certificate of her death that we find an early record 
of distinguished patrons. For he, the husband, is herein named as “relieur de Mon- 
seigneur et de Madame la Duchesse de Berry.” Or, on the other hand, he may 
have been a pupil of Luc Antoine Boyet, with whose professional life he is asso- 
ciated in more ways than one. The style of the Dumbarton Oaks binding (Fig. 1) 
with sides severely plain except for a fine gold triple-fillet, the paneled backs 
elaborately tooled in a lacy all-over design in gold, suggests the influence of Boyet. 
Both men worked for the Count de Hoym, the count's ledger showing payments 
to both for bindings in the same year, 1725. Boyet was Relieur du Roi in 1717 when 
Duseuil, by a brevêt dated 20 février, was appointed one of the king’s binders in 
ordinary. At the same time, Dubois had also the title of binder to the king. Never 
before had more than two binders concurrently been so honored. The grant of 
this honor to a third, Duseuil, is an indication of some special merit. By a second 
brevêt, in 1728, Duseuil succeeded to the office made vacant by the death of 
Dubois, an office which he held till the time of his death. 

No one binding can positively be ascribed to Duseuil, but there can be no 
doubt that during those twenty-nine years when he was binder to Le Roi Soleil 
and his court he bound hundreds of books and that not a few of them may have 
been, like these Chronicles, illumined folios printed on vellum. There is a style of 
binding often spoken of as “le genre Duseuil.” This style, actually, was in vogue in 
the early part of the XVII Century, before the birth of our Augustin. Duseuil 
is, so far as Ï know, the only French binder — possibly the only binder of any 
nationality? — to be spoken of in one of the classics of English literature. Alex- 
ander Pope, in the fourth of the Moral Epastles, first published in 1731 under 
the title of False Taste, excoriates the vanity and tasteless use of wealth in the 
house of one Timon (perhaps a disguise for Lord Chandos). With biting sar- 
casm, he holds up to ridicule the paintings, the furniture, the gardens, and finally 
the study: “His study! with what authors is it stored? In books, nor authors, curi- 
ous is my Lord. To all their dated backs he turns you round; These Aldus printed, 
those Du Seuil has bound! Lo, some are vellum, and the rest as good. For all his 
lordship knows, but they are wood!” Pope probably knew of Duseuil through the 
sale of two important libraries in 1724, in the shop of James Woodman and David 
Lyon in Russel-Street, Convent Garden. Copies of both catalogues are to be found 
in the British Museum, and in both the “Abbé” Duseuil is named as binder. 
Marius Michel deprives our Duseuil of his title “Abbé” with firmness and 
humor: “11 est possible qu'un Abbé de Seuil ait à ses moments perdus relié des 
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livres: maïs le relieur de ce nom fut Augustin Du Seuil ou Duseul.” The third 
volume is not bound by Duseuil. It is a XIX Century copy by Clyde. While ap- 
preciating its sound workmanship, I am tempted to quote from Virginia Woolfs 
Orlando. At the end of chapter IV, she describes the coming in of the XIX Cen- 
tury. “. .. the first strokes of midnight sounded. Orlando then for the first time 
noticed a small cloud gathered behind the dome of St. Paul’s. As the strokes 
sounded, the cloud increased . . . by the time the sixth stroke of midnight sounded 
the whole of the eastern sky was covered . .. with the twelfth stroke of midnight, 
the darkness was complete . .. The XVIII Century was over, the XIX Century 
had begun.” 

Now the story of the component parts of this book has been told: author and 
his subject, printer, binder. There remain only brief accounts of its former owners 
to be added. Girard Meerman was the first owner of whom we have any record. 
Meerman (1722-1771) was born in Holland. His great interests appear to have 
been jurisprudence and books. Edward Vernon Utterson, the next owner that 
we hear about was also a bibliophile. He collected mainly English literature 
and Italian, Spanish and French romances of chivalry. À natural owner, indeed, 
for the Froissart. He had his own press at Beldormie Tower in the Isle of 
Wight, from which he issued charming facsimiles and reprints. His library was 
sold in two sales, April 19, 1852 and March 20, 1857, the second sale taking place 
the year following his death. The next known owner was Bertram, 4th Earl of Ash- 
burnham 1797-1878. His library was famous for its superb manuscripts and for 
books printed on vellum. It is hardly likely that he neglected to study the cata- 
logues of the two Utterson sales which occurred when his collecting enthusiasm 
was running high. The Ashburnham library was sold at auction, twenty years after 
his death, in a series of memorable sales. Finally, our set belonged to Robert Hoe 
III, 1839-1900. He has been called the first American collector who had conti- 
nental tastes in books. He bought single items, or whole collections at a time, and 
in 1903 his catalogues began to appear. After his death, the final catalogue, the 
sixteenth, was printed. He collected books for over fifty vears. His library was sold 
at auction In 1911, 1912, and was without doubt the most important general li- 
brary that had ever been sold in America. It was from Part II of this Sale, on 
January 8th, 1912, No. 1342 in the catalogue, that this set of Froissart found its Way 
into the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. The same is now shelved 
in the rare book room of the Dumbarton Oaks Library and Collection. 
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QUESTI SCHIAVONI 
(THOSE SLAYS) 


— II 


GIOVANNI DUKNOVICH 
AND GIORGIO DA SEBENICO 


Fe years after her marriage to Matthias Hunyadi (1481), 
Beatrice of Aragon posed for the Slav sculptor, Ivo Duknovich, also known as 
Giovanni Dalmata da Tragusia (1440-1509). The artist, born forty years before 
in Trogir, in Dalmatia, had already achieved a well-established reputation as a 
sculptor in Italy (Fig. 1). He had to hew the long, hard road of a stranger in 
Italy — he had to compete with an unusually large number of already-famous 
artists — before his countryman, Fellice da Ragusa, brought him to the Hungarian 
court of Hunyadi. He probably learned his art in his homeland, from the then 


1. Allgemeines Lexicon des Bildelden Künstler, Leipzig, 1936, Giovanni Dalmata (Giovanni da Trau). 
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well-known Dalmatian sculptor and ar- 
chitect, Giorgio da Sebenico;* or from 
Giorgio Dalmatico (died 1475), who 
built the Cathedral in Sibenic and fin- 
ished the court palace in Dubrovnik. 
Giorgio da Sebenico also built, in An- 
cona — a large Slavic settlement in Italy 
—_ the rich Gothic portal on the Church 
of St. Francesco. In his Flagellation in 
the Cathedral of Split (Figs. 2 and 3), 
“he let loose, in marble, violent and most 
brutal energy with indomitable force.” 
Duknovich himself was the son of the 
small Slavic Dalmatian Republic of 
Trogir which had passed through cen- 
turies of glorious history. 

Every stone in Trogir testified to the 
independence and pride of this city, 
which from the times of the Romans 
never lost its freedom. Equally proud 
and free were Split in the South, and 
Sibenic, north of Trogir. Their harbors 


FIG. L.— GIOVANNI DUKNOVICH. — À Man’s Head, Portrait of 


Carlo Zeno, — Venice, Italy. were filled with ships and a forestof masts 

cast its shadow on their walls. Streets 

and markets were darkened by countless public buildings and gigantic temples. 
In the Trogir Cathedral, which was started again in 1180 and completed in 
1240, its unbelievable Roman portal, all covered with reliefs and sculptures was 
signed bv the architect Radovan.* Serbian folklore confused this Radovan with an- 


2. Cre L. DE VornovircH, Histoire de Dalmatie, Paris, 1934, Georges de Sebenico, II, pp. 809, 811, 814-816. 

3. ADOLFO VENTURI, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, VI (1908). 

4. ReseccaA WEsT, Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, New York, The Viking Press, 1941. “It is the work of a 
thirteenth-century sculptor called Radovan, or the Joyous One, and it instantly recalls the novels of Dostoevsky. 
There is the same sense of rich, contending disorder changing cozily from form to form, each one of which the 
mind strives to grasp, because if it can but realize its significance there will be not order, but a hint of coming 
order. Above the door are many scenes from the life of Christ, arranged not according to the order of time: in the 
beginning He is baptized, in the middle He is crucified, in the end He is adored by the Wise Men. These scenes are 
depicted with a primitive curiosity, but also make a highly cultured admission that curiosity cannot be wholly 
gratified. It is as if the child in the artist asked, ‘What are those funny men doing?’ On the other edge of the door 
one to the right and one to the left, stand Adam and Eve, opinions about our deprived and distorting destiny: su 
they stand on a lion and a lioness, which are opinions about the animal world, and the nature we share with " In 
the next column, in a twined confusion, the sculptor put on record the essence of the sheep and the stag, the hippo- 
potamus and the centaur, the mermaid and the apostles; and in the next he shows us the common man 6f the time 
cutting wood, working leather, making sausages, killing a pig, bearing arms. But of these earthly types and ae 
the child in the artist asked as eagerly as before, ‘What are those funny men doing?’ and the man answered as 


hesitantly, ‘T do not know, but I think . . / But there are other resemblances also between Manichaenism and 
Slavism, between Radovan and Dostcevsky.” 


a 
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other Radovan, also an architect (Rado- 
van Borojevich toward the end of the 
XIV Century), and then liked him so 
much that national bards sang about 
every church builder as if he were Rado- 
van himself. He would have to live for 
three centuries and more to build all the 
churches attributed to him. 

In the Baptistery itself is the work 
of another pupil of Giorgio da Se- 
benico; Andre Alessi (probably Alek- 
sich), who came from the vicinity of 
Skadar on the Bojana, another famous 
place in the Slavs’ folklore. On a small 
altar is his Sr. John Baptiste. In the 
Chapel of St. John Ursin is a frieze 
with winged naked genii carrying 
lighted torches, which the artists had 
copied from Roman sarcophagi seen 
among the ruins in nearby Salona. It 
is believed that some of the genii were 
done by Francesco Laurana before his 
departure to Italy, and that others were 
done by the pupils of Giorgio da Se- 


FIG. 2. — GIORGIO DA SEBENICO. — À Tomb in the Cathedral in Split, Yugoslavia. 


G. 3. GIORGIO DA SEBENICO. — À Tomb in the Cathedral 


in Split. (Detail). 


benico. In the niches of 
the ÆChapelitheremare 
twelve statues of Apos- 
tles and Doctors of the 
Church. Four of these 
statues are the work of 
Alessi, while it is be- 
lieved that young Gio- 
vanni Duknovich Dal- 
matda worked on the 
young St. John Evangel- 
ist. 

The exciting and 


3. VINCENZO MAGosTOviCH, G1- 
orgio di Tommaso da Sebenico, 
Sibenic. 
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dramatic days of Duknovich's youth, when Trogir, with all its power, defended 
its independence from the Venetians, Turks, and Hungarians, were still remem- 
bered in the city. In 1413, 
Venice was already ruling 
Zadar, and Sibenic had the 
status of a puppet Republic; 
the Bosnian prince, Hrvoje, 
ruled Split, but was himself 
the puppet of Ladislaus of 
Naples. Only Trogir was in- 
dependent. Venice had then 
declared war on it, and her 
troops landed and ravaged 
its territory. The Trogirians 
ravaged Venetian lands. In 
1415 the Bosnians defeated 
the Hung arans ne 
Hrvoje, drunk with enthu- 
siasm, sewed up his enemy, 
Paul Cupor, in a buffalo 
hide and dumped him into 
the River Bosna. The Vene- 
tian Curia bought its right 
to conquest of Dalmatia for 
hundreds of thousands of 
ducats, first from the Neapol- 
itan Ladislaus: and after- 
wards from Sigmund, the 
Roman Imperator, and King 
of Hungary. Meanwhile 
Sigmund was the last hope 
of the neglected Slav coun- 
tries and Dalmatian Repub- 
lics. 

The new Bosnian King, 
Tvrtko II, with the Serbs 
and the Byzantines, made an alliance with Sigmund in order to check the ter- 
rific storm of Turkish invasions. Venice, of course, utilized this opportunity. 
The units of her new fleet, under the command of Pietro Loredano, found them- 
selves immediately under the walls of Trogir. The inhabitants did not waiver for 


FIG. 4, — GIOVANNI DUKNOVICH. — Sepulchre Roverello. — St, Clement, Rome. 
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one moment. It was in vain thatit Le 


was à city of independence, glory, 
and art. For three days the city re- 
sisted the strong attacks. On the 
third day, in the evening of June 
20, 1420, the ruined and crushed 
city gave up. 

In such a city, then, had Giov- 
anni Dalmata been born and made 
his first works. In his twentieth year 
we see him in Rome in the studio 
of Paolo Romano or of a Lombard 
sculptor, a stonecutter who worked 
for Paolo Romano, the same Paolo 
who, until then, had been in the 
group with Francesco Laurana in 
Naples. With Andrea Bregno he 
worked on the tombs of ‘Tebaldi 
and Ferrucci in Sta. Maria sopra 
Minerva, and then with Mino da 
Fiesole on the altar for the Palazzo 
of St. Marco (Palazzo di Venezia 
which was built by Pope Paul IT), 
the tables in the Sistine Chapel, and 
the tomb of Pope Paul IT in the 
Basilica of St. Peter (1471-1478). 
His two reliefs, which are now in 
the Louvre, come from the first 
right chapel in St. Peters. In 
Grotte Vaticane his four Virtues 
from the tomb of Pope Paul IT 
were under guard.' 

To his work on this tomb, in 
which other artists were also en- 
gaged, Giovanni, as one can see to- 
day, brought at least as much effort 
and invention as Mino da Fiesole. 
As was stated by À. Venturi: “He 


6. KukuLJEvic, Slovnik, Zagreb. 
7. D'UFRESNE, Les Cryptes du Vatican, 1902. 


FIG. 5. — GIORGIO DA SEBENICO. — The Charity. — Loggia de Mercanti, 
Ancona, Italy. 
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succeeded in creating a veritable masterpiece.”* He should be credited with the 


FIG. 6.— GIORGIO DA SEBENICO. — Prophet Elijah. — 
Cathedral, Trogir, Dalmatia. 


architectonic innovation on this wall 
monument. Instead of leaving the sur- 
face after the sarcophagus flat, he deep- 
ened the polygon or oval niche (Fig. 4) 
(the tombs of Roverello, Granelli, and 
Froli): gs: ; 

At that time, the tomb of Pope 
Paul II was considered one of the great- 
est monuments of the Quattrocento. Va- 
sari gave of it the following description: 
“Ttwas considered to be the richest tomb 
in ornamentation and figures ever 
erected to any Pope. Bramante pulled 
it down when St. Pietro was destroyed, 
and for several years it remained buried 
among the ruins, until 1547, when it was 
again set up by some Venetian in St. 
Pietro in the old part near the chapel of 
Pope Innocent.” 


That was the time when, under 
Pope Sixtus IV, Rome grew in the 
luxury of new buildings, monuments, 
churches, and frescos. Sixtus established 


8. ADOLFO VENTURI, Monumental Dalmatia, Milan, 
1917. “Giovanni of Trau succeeded in creating a veri- 
table masterpiece for that papal tomb (Paul II) repre- 
senting Hope seated on a throne somewhat too narrow 
for the beautiful female figure, for her throbbing wings, 
which seem to lift her up from the throne with her 
whole soul, with the passionate force of longing and of 
prayer. In all probability Mino da Fiesole advised him 
to adorn the brow with a string of pearls and the head 
with curly ringlets and to encase the arms in silk: but 
all these caresses and decorations do not hold back the 
Dalmatian Virgin in her yearning flight toward the 
radiant crown, the prize, the promise of God. The simple 
tunic flows down to the ground in impatient, stormy, 
serpentlike folds.” 


9. VASsARI, Vite Mino da Fiesole, Engl. ed. 
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the first foundling hospital as well as the Vatican hbrary, and built the Sistine 
Chapel, in which as we have already seen Duknovich cooperated. This, then, be- 
longed to a group of sculptors and builders mostly from Lombardy in origin but 
attracted to Rome by good wages. In 1481, Duknovich, nevertheless, came to the 
court of Matthias Corvinus who, at that time, vied with Italian despots in the sup- 
port of art.” In the new master, he found a man who wished to help his Slav home- 
land and people. 

In 1468, King Matthias, sent as 
his envoy to the Porta, Dmitar Jaksich, 
a Serbian Prince whose octagonal tower 
is still standing in Belgrade. When 
Matthias died, the nephew of this Jak- 
sich, another Dmitar Jaksich, was that 
famous knight who in 1400, was in the 
Army which besieged the rebellious 
city of Kosice in Upper Hungary. 

In the city there were five hundred 
Tartars of gigantic size. Every day, one 
by one, Tartars came out and chal- 
lenged the Hungarians to duel. The 
only one who dared to accept this duel 
was the young leader of the Serbian 
Cavalry, Dmitar Jaksich. After he had 
killed his opponent he returned to the 
camp where the Army celebrated his 
exploit. (In contrast to other chroni- 
clers, Tuberon maintains that it was 
Jaksich who challenged the Tartars). 

In his desire to restore the Roman 
Empire, King Matthias attempted to 
recover at least central Dalmatia, with _ 
Split and Trogir. As a base for hisop- "7 Sn Ur des vor 
erations he took the port of Segna, but 
that was all. He never sent his Army to liberate Trogir, with the Cathedral and 
Radovan’s portal, and the Chapel with the wecping young Apostle, abandoned by 
his Teacher, and which was hewn out by Giovanni before he wandered out into the 
world, never again to return to the shadows and vineyards of Trogir. | 

In the Hoff Museum in Vienna there is Giovanni's relief of King Matthias 
and Beatrice of Aragon. Up and down the broad Hungarian plains, Giovanni built 


10. CORNELIUS GURLITT, Denkmäler der Kunst in Dalmatien, Berlin, 1910. 
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castles for Hungarian noblemen until 1490 when King Matthias died. Only two 
vears before, the King made of Giovanni himself a “signore del Castello May- 
kovez in Schiavonia.” But it was not Giovanni’s fate to be a nobleman; he returned, 
probably to Padua, Ancona, where he erected the sepulchre, a monument to the 
Blessed Girolamo Gianelli (Duomo in Ancona in 1509). Thus, after the death of 
Matthias, he wandered in Italy in search of work or because of yearning, a full 
nineteen years longer. 

Probably it is not an accident that, on the very eve of the Renaissance, there 
were four Slav sculptors working almost simultaneously, namely, Giorgio da 
Sebenico (Figs. 2, 3 and 5 to 7), Nicolo dell’Arco, Francesco Laurana and Giovanni 
Dalmata (Figs. 1 and 4). The fact that they brought to their works unexpected 
power and force of conception, intensity of feeling and plastics, as well as life in 
general, would in itself suffice for at least one of them to realize works of the scope 
of Donatello, or later of Michelangelo. 

The impossibility of complete social adaptation to the surroundings in which 
they found themselves, and which did not accept them as heartily as if they had 
belonged there by birth, limited their possibilities. It undoubtedly paralyzed in 
them the fighting spirit that an artist has toward a milieu which represents a great 
tonic for him even though he does not consider it as being adequate to his per- 
sonality and aspirations. 

At that time, the stimulation that an artist found in the masses was even 
greater than that among rich mæcenas. The masses would gather around the ar- 
tists” work, cover them with praise, or criticize them, write epigrams and hymns 
about them, and in general, in some manner, reward them with love. That con- 
tact with the real masses, the Slavic artists in Italy lacked. There the masses 
were only frustrated Slavic settlements. Socially, they were pariahs, although 
they contributed creative conceptions in which, A. Venturi, when he speaks of Gi- 
orgio da Sebenico and Francesco Laurana, sees ‘‘one point in common: the tend- 
ency toward a right conception of masses and fullness of relief. Though they express 
differently this vision of form, which is the substratum of their artistic life, this 
conception of weight reveals their common origin, the granitic temperament of Dal- 
matian art." The same author states that Giorgio da Sebenico with his Flagellation 
of Christ (Fig. 3) “by the tremendous force and reality in the movements of his 
figures, soars to the level of the Cinquecento at its best. . . ” 


RASTKRO PERROVIIGER 


11. ADOLFO VENTURI, Monumental Dalmatia, Milan, 1917. 
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A. interest in strange, rare, and exotic forms of animals was 
but one of the many and diverse manifestations of the intense curiosity Renaissance 
man felt about the world in which he lived —the self same world which for the pre- 
vious thousand years medieval man had largely shunned as of no intrinsic interest 
save as a passage to the next one; to be gone through, but hardly to be enjoyed. 
Princes, nobles, cardinals, and even popes, had their private menagerics and, in- 
deed, often expended great effort and indulged in considerable political and other 
machinations to effect advantageous exchanges of rare beasts. It is only natural 
that this interest should have found its reflection in the art of the period, and that, 
like all other human activities, it should have had not only its proper degree of 
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FIG. 1. — PIERO DI COSIMO. — Vulcan and Aeolus as 
Teachers of Mankind. — National Gallery of Canada 
(Detail with the Giraffe). 


usage but also its exuberant, and often quite 
meaningless, efforescences at the hands of some 
painters and sculptors. Needless to say, those art- 
ists who allowed themselves such unlimited in- 
dulgence (or let themselves be swayed by the 
enthusiasms of their patrons) were not necessar- 
ily the most profound practitioners of their craft, 
but they are of interest as reporters and record- 
ers in their own naive way. 

Among these artists we may mention the 
painters Uccello, Piero di Cosimo and Bacchi- 
acca, and the sculptors Ghiberti and Tribolo, in 
Florence, Bastiani and Carpaccio among the 
painters of Venice, and Pisanello in Verona; 
while even in such a little, out-of-the-way, pro- 
vincial town as San Ginesio we find Folchetto 
crowding some of his paintings with needless 
faunal elements. Of these men none was more 
enthusiastic, none had access to greater zoologi- 
cal collections, and none was more nearly what 
today would be called a specialist in animal 
painting, than the Florentine, Francesco Uber- 
tini, usually known by his nickname, Il Bacchi- 
acca. His contemporary and fellow townsman, 
Vasari, tells us that Bacchiacca, ‘“. .. entered the 
service of Duke Cosimo, for he was an admir- 
able animal painter, and filled the duke’s scrip- 
torium with all manner of birds and rare plants, 
divinely executed in oils . . .” He was in great 
demand as a designer of tapestries in which he 
continued the modified Gothic tradition of fill- 


ing them with innumerable animal and plant 
forms. 


Vasari also relates that in 1625, at the feast of S. Felice in Piazza, a friend 
of Bacchiacca’s, one Jacone, made “. . . a fine double triumphal arch standing 
alone, with eight columns, pilasters, frontispieces, finished by Piero da Sesto, a 
skilled woodworker. He did nine scenes for it, the better ones painted by him- 
self, and the others by Francesco Ubertini . .. They were taken from the Old Tes- 
tament, and mostly related to Moses . . This brings us to the painting we wish to 
discuss. Published opinions make it out to have been done twenty years later than 


FIG. 2. — BACCHIACCA. — The Gathering of Manna. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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the scenes made for Jacone’s triumphal arch, but the subject is again from the 
story of Moses. This picture, I1 Bacchiacca’s Gathering 0j Manna (Fig. 2), one of 
the recent Kress donations to the National Gallery of Art in Washington, contains 
within its modest dimensions (h. 36% ; w. 43/2 inches) not only about sixty-five 
human figures, which by themselves are more than sufficient to illustrate the theme 
of the work, but also fourteen kinds of mammals and two kinds of birds, some of 
which are represented by more than one of each. Most of them add nothing to the 
content of the picture as a representation of the event it portrays, although one or 
two, such as the ass and the horse, would be understandable parts of the normal 
equipment of the wandering Israelites. 

Everything about the picture is fantastic and unreal. The costumes of the 
people are not all such as were worn in any one place or at any one time; some 
of their poses are exaggerated to a degree rarely found in Florentine painting, 
usually so well governed by taste and understanding. Witness, for example, the 
attitude of the woman holding the container into which Aaron is measuring some 
manna. ‘l'he landscape is as unreal; the fuzzy, cloud-like, blue rocky crag in the 
upper part of the painting might be suitable in a work by Hieronymus Bosch, 
but hardly in one emanating from Florence, while the blue distance of the hi1lls 
and water in the upper right is of a piece with what we find in works of men like 
Patinir and Lucas van Leyden in the Low Countries of the north. In other words, 
the student of art history, if not the less specially informed observer, will find in 
this picture a great deal to ponder over — evidence of that transmittal of style and 
influence from one place and person to another that makes subsequent unraveling 
by the scholar more difficult, but more pleasurable and more intriguing. 

We said that everything about the picture is unreal. Everything? No, not 
quite; the animals are surprisingly realistic; all but one of the sixteen kinds are 
unmistakably identifiable to species, and the one that remains puzzling may pos- 
sibly have been altered by subsequent restorations. However, the artist has taken 
great liberties with their size, if not with their form and coloration. Thus, the 
giraffe 1s little more than half as tall as it should be. Inasmuch as the chief at- 
tribute of a giraffe is its height, this is indeed a surprising alteration. If, as seems 
not improbable, Bacchiacca “took” his giraffe from Piero di Cosimo’s l’ulcan and 
Æeolus, now in the National Gallery, Ottawa (Fig. 1), and never saw a live one, 
his abbreviated rendition may be due to a suspicious incredulity. Bacchiacca’s ani- 
mal follows the one by Piero very closely. 

Inasmuch as the giraffe is easily located in the lower right middle ground of 
the painting, we may start with it and identify the other creatures as we come to 
them. Immediately in front of it and serving to conceal its legs, is an unusually 
stocky donkey or ass, about as well fed and replete a rendition as is to be found in 
art, to say nothing of reality. To the giraffe’s left and also behind the donkey is a 


: 


FIG. 3. — BACCHIACCA. — Moses Striking the Rock. — Palazzo Giovanelli, Venice, Italy. 
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cow, behind which we may see the head and neck of a horse ridden by a woman. 
The horse has an extravagant plume on its head and is unnaturally small compared 
with the cow and the ass. To the right of the head of the ass is a goat in left pro- 
file, immediately in front of which is a not too well drawn sheep. Hidden in the 
shadows behind the goat's head we may discern a small monkey, probably Sy/- 
vanus Macacus, one of the macaques. It appears to have been inserted as an after- 
thought, as it is painted over the cow’s left front leg, which now shows through 
it. The ape’s face is not well drawn; it has been made to look too human. Imme- 
diately to the left of the ass is a rather smallish brown bear, with very improb- 
able, skimpy, elongated paws. If we look just above the bear’s head we will find 
the face of a sheep in left profile, immediately above and to the left of which is 
a goat’s head looking to the right. Further down, almost sniffing the bear’s growl- 
ing muzzle, is a white rabbit, below which is a porcupine (the only rendition of 
this animal in Italian art, as far as Ï know), below and in front of which, in turn, 
is a genet. This cat-like creature appears in exactly the same pose in another of 
Bacchiacca’s works, Moses Striking the Rock, now in the Giovanelli Collection in 
Venice (Fig. 3). In the latter picture the genet is placed on a ledge of the rock 
which Moses causes to produce a stream of water. 

Below and slightly to the right of the genet is a red-legged partridge (Alec- 
toris graeca), a species found in southern and eastern Europe, Asia Minor, and 
western Asia. [ncidentally, another one of these birds may be seen, apparently lying 
dead on the ground at the feet of the group of standing people to the left of the 
large central tree, about half way up the left side of the picture. Two more of the 
same kind of partridge are flying above this group, one man of which has his hands 
raised as if trying to catch them. While we are looking at this part of the paint- 
ing we may note the pair of dama deer sitting quietly to the left of the standing 
people, while far above them in the distance of the upper left background is a 
group of people with what appears to be two donkeys or asses, one standing in 
left profile, the other somewhat turned. 

To return to the bottom of the picture, directly below and in front of Moses 
are two beasts, one blackish facing to the left and the other, in front of it, a spotted 
cat with large ears headed to the right. The blackish animal is unfortunately so 
inaccurately rendered as to defy identification, but the other is clearly a serval. Just 
as we found the genet in this picture repeated in Moses Striking the Rock, so, too, 
the serval appears in exactly the same pose at the same spot in that painting. In 
the latter picture there is a young serval facing the adult one whereas in the present 
work there is a barren rock. 

Turning now to the upper right background of the picture, we may note the 
heads and necks of what appear to be two camels coming down a path behind a 
hill, while to the extreme right below and in front of the houses is a group of two 
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donkeys, and a cow. To com- 
plete the mere listing of the 
fauna of this painting, we 
mention the large, not too ac- 
curate woodpecker about two 
thirds of the way up the right 
side of the large tree in the 
COuteMOo NC picture The 
species here represented ap- 
pears to be the great spotted 
woodpecker (Dryobates Ma- 
jor). 

This work is obviously 
closely related to the one de- 
picting Moses Striking the 
Rock in the Giovanelli Col- 
lection. We have already 
pointed out the duplication, 
even to details of pose of the 
genet and the serval in the 
two paintings. The same :is 
true of the giraffe, although 
the beast is smaller and far- 
ther in the background in the 
Giovanelli picture. Another 
curious repetition in the two, 
is the figure of the man groveling on the ground in our painting. In Moses Strik- 
ing the Rock he is in the same pose and place, but there he at least makes more 
sense, as he is shown drinking from the stream that flows from the rock. The blue 
cloud-like crag, the Patinir blue distance of the far background are to be found in 
the Giovanelli picture as well (the crag appears also in the Baptism in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin), but this work contains some animals that do not occur 
in the Gathering of Manna, such as a boar, several dogs of at least two breeds, an 
African gray parrot, and a small bird that may have been intended to be a gold- 
finch.! The woman with the leopard cape of the Gathering of Manna appears 
again in Bacchiacca’s Magdalene, Pitti Palace, Florence (Fig. 4). 

The Giovanelli picture has been dated by McComb as of about 1530 or some 


FIG. 4. — BACCHIACCA. — The Magdalen. — Pitti, Florence, Italy. 


r. MorELL, ltalian Painters, Critical Studies of their Works, vol. 1, 1892, p. 108 (translated by CONSTANCE 
JocezyN FFOULKES, p. 108), writes that this painting contains lynxes, cats, deer, parrots, goats, oxen, martens, and 
asses. There is no beast in it that may be called a marten; Morerrrs “lynx” is undoubtedly the serval, his “cat” 


the genet. 
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fifteen years or more earlier than the Kress work. What evidence there may be for 
these chronological placements 1 do not know, but a comparison of the details of 
the two paintings certainly suggests a much closer contemporancity for them. Às- 
suming, however, that the Moses Striking the Rock is the earlier, regardless 
of the time interval between them, we have to remember that where details agree in 
the two pictures, the ones in the Gathering of Manna are to be considered as taken 
from the other, and not vice versa. The animals give little evidence one way or the 
other, but the groveling man in both pictures suggests that the Giovanelli work is 
the earlier, as it fits in with the meaning of that picture, while it hardly does so in 
the Kress painting. 

The frequency with which the red-legged partridge occurs in our painting 
suggests the possibility that the artist may have had some intention of referring to 
the biblical account of what we now know as the normal annual migration of many 
birds. In Exodus, xVi, 13, We are told that the Israelites, wandering in the desert, 
were saved from famine when in the evening, “... quails came up and covered the 
camp.” The enormous numbers in which these migratory birds arrived may be in- 
dicated by the remark in Numbers, xi, 32: “... The people stood up all that day and 
all that night, and all the next day, and they gathered the quails; he that gathered 
least gathered ten homers..... * Some such migratory flight may be suggested by the 
fact that the man with upraised hands in the upper left part of the picture seems 
to be trying to catch two flying partridges, while a dead one, apparently recently 
captured, is lying nearby on the ground. The partridge may have been substituted 
for the quail as it is pictorially more attractive, being more colorfully marked, and 
is a bird of the same general type. Kitzinger* has published an XI Century illustra- 
tion of the Manna and the Quails from a Byzantine Psalter, of interest here. 

Bacchiacca reveals in a concentrated way in the Gathering of Manna his 
eclectic tendencies; originality is not his strong point. The repetitious use of simi- 
lar, if not identical, figures in several of his works is wholly in keeping with his 
well known practice of assimilating the compositions and ideas of other painters. 
Like most habitual “followers,” he forgets to use discretion when he attempts a 
realistic setting, as in our painting wherein he combines, in what should be the 
wilderness of Sinai, such tropical African animals as the giraffe, with such north 
European beasts as the brown bear and the porcupine — the domestic with the wild 
animals in a state of mutual harmony that has no counterpart in nature. Forgive him 
for being a faulty naturalist, he still remains an imperfect narrator and illustrator, 
but he is of interest as a reporter of contemporary interest in animals, untempered 
by any serious study of them as such. 


HERBERT FRIEDMANN. 


2. According to HUGH GLADSTONE (Record Bags and Shooting Records, 1900, PP. 59-60) a homer contained 
from 50 to 80 gallons. 


3. Early Medieval Art in the British Museum, 1940, pl. 3s. 
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Ï. in his S#ill Lifes, Janssens softens the character of Kalf, in 
his Znteriors, he accentuates that of Pieter de Hooch. Beside this master — lover 
of tranquillity — he appears as a fanatic of quietude. We shall see that his sincerity 
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makes his charm, the strictness and narrowness of his beliefs, his originality. 

Of his ten Znteriors whose anthenticity is beyond question, none is dated; only 
two are signed. One of these, the Pearl Necklace at the Bredius Museum, men- 
tioned as early as 1891, remains isolated. Around the second, Room Without 
Figures, are grouped eight canvases accompanied by their different versions, rep- 
licas or copies. They closely resemble the original, and one of them, the Musicians, 
bears in addition the artists monogram. 

The Pearl Necklace (Fig. 1), painted around 166$, precedes by three years 
the other compositions dating from 1668 to about 1680. It expresses, as do the 
others, domestic tranquility, achieved by the same essential means. Janssens attains 
a spiritual goal through a sort of geometrv. He suggests the idea of peaceful con- 
templation through the spacious proportions of a room, through flat surfaces, and 
regular lines. The pattern, in this first painting, is not yet entirely matured. We 
shall see the artist perfecting it, and finding almost at once the right effect of light 
with which to complete it; we shall see him engaged in an arduous struggle against 
the figures before succeeding to insert them in his architectural scheme. 

A lady has just opened her jewel box. She holds a string of pearls and is about 
to fasten it around her neck with the ribbons at the end. An unskilful restorer has 
repainted her head and shoulders in a manner most insulting to her features and 
coiffure, her proportions and her movement. Before being thus victimized, she 
must have been much more reminiscent than now of Pieter de Hooch’s Lady in a 
Cow! Weighing Gold (Fig. 2). One remembers that magnificent canvas in light 
blue, red and gold which the master painted in 1664 at Amsterdam, where he 
settled after a long sojourn at Delft. It is known as a rival of the contemporaneous 
Lady Weighing Pearls by Vermeer. It must have been created on some nostalgic 
day when de Hooch was longing for the city where he had spent his best years and 
for the colleague he had left there. Janssens imitates de Hooch’s figure; he adopts 
the side Highting of his picture and the idea of an open door at the right. But his 
concerns are different. De Hooch limits his motif to a narrow area; he adorns 
his canvas, from the pattern of the carpet to the embossings of the paneling. His 
follower, on the contrary, seeks an effect of space and bareness. The room is vast. 
On the floor, a field of marble displays alternate stripes of yellow and black. 
À wall breaks its flight — a flat, uniformly beige wall; three landscapes are 
perched at the top; at the bottom, two narrow chairs huddle together. The windows 
laminated by the perspective, admit wan daylight. And this vessel, in its stern 
empüness, is filled to the brim with calm. Janssens must have been frightened 
by his own boldness. To compose a picture with a void! This wall, especially, will 
it not be tedious? This calm, will it not result in boredom? Overcome by his 
scruples, he breaks, at the right, a quite diminutive, blond and pink, vista where the 
sun can smile. This vista attains its aim of pleasing the spectator but it spoils the 
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character of the Pearl Necklace without overcoming its awkwardness.” 

Secking a better solution, the artist gives a new aspect of the composition in 
the Room Without Figures (Fig. 3),° of which he makes two versions.” This pic- 
ture is exceptional in Dutch art: the painters of monuments filled their palaces 
and churches with figures; the genre painters the most interested in the setting — 
Pieter de Hooch himself — consider figures as indispensable. One can hardly men- 
tion more than two other ‘“uninhabited” Znteriors, one in London and the other in 
Berlin.‘ And even these must have been a whim on the part of their unknown au- 
thor, while the Room Without Figures was to Janssens the logical consequence of 
his concept. The artist counts on the building to express his thought; he considers 


1. Additional information on the Pearl Necklace are the following: The lady wears a dark green jacket 
trimmed with ermine, on a yellow silk skirt. At the bottom of the wall there is a plinth of Delft tiles. At the win- 
dows there are red curtains; the table is covered with a Smyrna rug with red background, and near the black little 
chest, there is a round white box. The landscapes, with black frames, represent from left to right: cattle in pasture, 
the view of a plain, a cottage with a bare tree. Through the open door can be seen a little corridor where two small 
pictures are hung, followed by a fence painted red and a tiled shed. Signed: “P. Janssens E”; canvas, 65 x 62. War- 
ner Wreesman Borghartzoon Sale, Amsterdam, April 11, 1816, N°88 “by P. de Hoge.” Sale in Amsterdam, Oct. 
18, 1819, N°26 “by P. de Hooghe,” ((55 florins). In 1891, mentioned by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT as being by Janssens 
Elinga and as belonging to the Bredius Collection in The Hague. Exhibition Kunst en Kunstinijverheid (Art and In- 
dustry), The Hague, March 1909, N°2r4. Now at the Bredius Museum in the Hague (Guide of 1945, N°28). BiBLIO- 
GRAPHY: HOFSTEDE DE GRooT, De Schilder Janssens, in “Oud-Holland,” 1891, p. 290, N°Il; IneM., Proeve eener 
kritische beschryving van het Werk van Pieter de Hooch, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1892, p. 180, N°Il; IbEM., Beschreib- 
endes und Kritisches Verzeichnis der hervorragendsten Holländischen Maler des XVII Jahrhunderts, vol. 1, 1907, 
Pieter de Hooch catalogue, p. 569, N°6 of the false Pieter de Hooch; BREDIUS, De Schilder Pieter Janssens Elinga, 
in: “Oud-Holland,” 1909, p. 235. 


2. Three landscapes adorn the gray walls at the bottom of which runs a plinth of Delft tiles. On the table 
there is a letter, a little chest, a round box, a dish with oranges. Signed: “Janssens E.” above the door; canvas, 52 x 
61. In 1828, the painting belonged to Carl Gustaf Boerner, founder of the Boerner Gallery which in 1939 still existed 
in Leipzig; he listed it in the inventory of his stock as “by Janssens, signed,” N°03; he sold it, probably shortly 
after that, to the art lover H. W. Campe, of Leipzig; Mme Pauline Brockhaus, one of Mr. Campe’s three daughters 
whose descendants still own the painting, inherited it. Exhibited at the Art Circle of Leipzig, 1889, N°x19, as by 
Pieter de Hooch, lent by Mr. Eduard Brockhaus. It was then noticed that the painting was signed. As we have seen 
at the beginning of this study, the discovery of the signature on that painting served as the starting point of Jans- 
sens’ resurrection for which we are chiefly indebted to HOFSTEDE DE GRooT. In 1947, in the Collection of Dr. Franz E. 
Brockhaus, at Lugano, Switzerland. We owe to the courtesy of MR. EpUARD TRAUTSCHOLDT, of the Boerner firm, our 
information on the fate of the painting prior to and since the 1889 exhibition. BiBL.: HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, Johannes 
Janssens, in: “Zeitschrift für bildende Kunst,” 1890, pp. 132-135, repr. p. 133; InEM., De Schilder Janssens, in: “Oud- 
Holland,” 1891, p. 266 and pp. 282-283, pl, facsimile of the signature on p. 272; WurzBac, Niederländiches 
Künstler-Lexikon, Vienna, vol. I, 1906, facsimile of the signature on p. 762. 


3. The other version, lost since then, was larger: canvas, 90 x 110. It passed on auctions three times at the 
end of the XVIIT Century as a work of Pieter de Hooch: Sale at The Hague, May 25, 1772, N°29: Sale at Am- 
sterdam, April 17, 1783, N°123: “the sun which shines through the window is observed with marvelous truth, and 
the perspective is of a particularly good treatment”; Jac. Bergeon Sale, The Hague, Nov. 4, 1789, N°14 (7 florins). 
B18L.: HOFSTEDE DE GRooT included twice this picture in the catalogue of Pieter de Hooch's work, following the sale 


of 1772 and that of 1789, in: Beschreibendes . . ., Op. cit., vol. I, Nos 202 and 211 which therefore should be elimi- 
nated. 


4. The Slippers, reproduced in: €. BRIÈRE-MisMe, Les Tableaux Hollandais de la Donation de Croy au Musée 
du Louvre, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1933, p. 231; {nterior, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, N°212d, repr. 
in: VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch, des Meisters Gemälde (Klassiker der Kunst, vol. 35), Stuttgart, 1929 p. 248. 
In two or three other pictures, the figure is relegated to the adjoining room; for instance in the Sexving onar 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, N°r4ora, repr. in: VALENTINER, Op. cit, p. 195, and the Sweeping Horn) 
repr. in: C. BRiÈRE-MisMr, Cornelis de Man, in: “Oud-Holland,” 193$, p. 116. i À 
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it Of primary impor- 
tance, and here entirely 
suffcient. He settles the 
type of it in this picture 
which, being signed, has 
served as a point of de- 
parture for the attribu- 
tion of others. Without 
stressing this any fur- 
QE QU ÉMIS ll 
recognize in all these 
paintings, in spite of the 
variations, the particu- 
Ar COLOUEe Gue 
original room, the same 
lighting and some of its 
furniture. 

Does the Room 
without Figures remind 
us, as does the Pearl 
Necklace, of any partic- 
ue Canvase by Pretes 
de Hooch? Of approxi- 
mately a hundred fifty 


FIG. 2:—PIETER DE HOOCH.— The Lady Weighing Gold. — Kaïser Friedrich Museum, P a i nt i n gs w h i C h d e 


erlin. 


Hooch left, only one, 
the Card Players in the Louvre (Fig. 4), dating one or two years later than the 
Lady Weighing Gold, shows in the background of à large room, two windows, 
facing front, and admitting similar daylight. The relationship between the two 
canvases is loose, but we cannot expect more from two artists speaking the same 
language but not using the same words. 

In the Reading Woman (Fig. s), where the high ceiling adds to the spacious- 
ness, Janssens offers us a more finished example of the same dwelling. Here he 
has renounced the bareness of the Pearl Necklace. He consented to decorate the 
‘room but on condition that it would not be cluttered. It was a difficult problem 
but one which he solved. The furniture remains sparse; the chairs with spindle 
members scarcely interrupt the flowing lines of marble and stucco; a table 
weighted down by a heavy cloth (in other works a massive coffer will replace the 
table) creeps at the base of the wall thus serving as a gage to set off its height. On 
the side surfaces there are no salients to take up space and arrest the eye with 
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FIG. 3. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — Room without Figures. — Brockhaus Collection, Lugano, Switzerland. 


weary reliefs. The artist eliminates the huge mantle-piece, pride of Dutch houses 
and so dear to genre painters. The window-openings made smaller by the double 
sash necessitated by northern winters, are almost invisible. Movable or fixed, the 
vertical decoration is as flat as that of the floor. Better still, it has some breaks 
which serve to increase the expanse. Janssens did not abandon the room in which 
the coquette of the Bredius Museum was adorning herself (the reading woman is 
seated at the same table) but here he takes a front-view of the windows. There are 
long glass panes, a wide-open door and even some illusory breaks such as the mirror, 
and the landscapes, with broad skies. 

As formerly, calmness results from the relaxing feeling of space and from the 
restful smooth surfaces, but it draws new strength from the linear harmony. The 
straight lines of dark frames encompass the bays and pictures; the geometry of 
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FIG. 4. — PIETER DE HOOCH. — The Card Players. — Louvre, Paris, 


their light and dark rectangles, corresponds to the white and black squares of the 
floor. Symmetry reigns, and with it equilibrium. The calm which in the Pearl 
Necklace balanced on the verge of sadness, is here caught in the net of these 
stable lines; there it takes root and abandons itself to serenity. Now the Znterior 
itself is ready to smile, and the sun will brighten it. 

Janssens permits only one ray of light to be admitted so as not to dispel the 
lulling shade brought about by the closed lower window shutters. But that ray, as 
if it were canalized, is intense and its most original display is distinctive of the 
artist. It slants down from the top and etches on the back of the room, on the floor 
and on the walls, two flaming panes of glass cut by a network of lead bars. This 
reflection is so powerful that it throws, below the curtains, the shadow of a chair 
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and illuminates nearby figures as if by footlights. The effect is curious but by no 
means false. Hofstede de Groot checked its accuracy in a marble and stucco ves- 
tibule. 

The smooth touch, which is satisfied with the strongly lighted parts of light 
impastos, supports the clearness of the drawing. It covers the room with restful 
grays and bistres. The reading woman matches these tones with her dove-colored 
dress; the furniture adds to them its subdued greens and blues. Into this tranquil 
symphony, gay notes unexpectedly break in —the vivid red of the curtains re- 
calling the tile flooring of the adjoining room, the sharp red of a shawl and a 
slipper, the pure white of a bonnet, a sleeve, and a stocking. However, the reflec- 
tion of the sun generousiy sprinkles glittering sparks of rosy dawn on the polished 
surfaces. So does Janssens succeed in relating his workmanship and colors to the 
general plan and lighting, thus creating a picture of happy intimacy. 

In 1846, when the Reading Woman passed at the Sale of Madame Blanc, 
sister-in-law of Alfred Stevens, it was called the Znterior of the Artists Home. 
This title was perhaps correct. We can see the figure of Janssens in the next room. 
He is standing in the attitude of a man working before his easel, and incidentally, 
his silhouette may serve to establish the approximate date of the painting. His hair 
is grizzly (‘pepper and salt”) if not still chestnut-brown; he seems a little stiff 
but robust. The space of many years separates this picture from that of the aged 
artist as seen toward the end of his life and work in the Musicians of about 1680. 
Therefore, the Reading Woman should be considered as one of the earliest Zn- 
teriors grouped around the Room without Figures. It may have followed the 
Pearl N'ecklace after a three-year interval, around 1668. 

Did Janssens then progress as quickly as that? Ves, as far as architecture — the 
only subject of our discussion thus far — is concerned. No, when it comes to fig- 
ures. The Reading Woman appears so perfect to us only by grace of a XIX Century 
improvement. It is at least good that the results of a forgery sometimes benefit the 
victim! An awkward creature spoiled the original composition. In the foreground 
there was a huge “devil of a woman” whose ghost still lingers under the repaint- 
ings. She was present when the picture seen for the first time, in 1835, in its native 
city, Amsterdam, and the catalogue of the van Romondt Sale tells that she was 
swecping the floor. She had disappeared when the painting again passed in 
auction ten years later with the stock of the Parisian dealer, Meffre the Elder. In 
her place, a chair and a dog had emerged. Moreover, the signature of our Janssens, 
whom the Amsterdam expert took for the portrait painter Janson van Ceulen, had 
also disappeared and its place, above the door, was taken by the name of Pieter 
de Hooch. The catalogue of the sale praises the clair-obscur characteristic of the 
great master, and the Reading Woman brought the price usual for de Hooch’s 


FIG. 5. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Reading Woman. — Staedel Institute, Frankfort, Germany. 


works of the same period — 5900 francs.” In 1876 it rose to 20,200 francs; the 
dealer, Bourgeois, of Cologne, sold it a little later for 53,437 francs to the Art 
Union of Frankfort which turned it over in 1878 to the Staedel Institute.f The 
Museum rejoiced upon the conquest of that Pieter de Hooch, expensive, but in- 
creasingly popular, when, suddenly, in 1887, the critic Levin noticed that the 
signature was false. Two years later Hofstede de Groot, after the discovery of the 
Room Without Figures, restored the picture to Janssens. The Staedel Institute re- 
signed itself to follow him though not without regret, and public opinion was even 


s. Two excellent works by Pieter de Hooch, now in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. The Messenger, dated 
1670, and Maternal Care, were sold in 1838 for 6,622 francs each. 
6. À masterpiece by Pieter de Hooch, the Cradle had just been acquired at that time for the exorbitant sum of 


135,000 francs. 
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FIG. 6.— PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Reading Woman. — Present whereabouts unknown. 


more reluctant.” 
For those interested in the original composition, a replica preserved its mem- 
ory. However, track of this has been lost and all we now possess of it is the poor 


7. Let us give some additional information on the Reading Woman. It bears, on the upper frame of the door, 
the false signature: “P. D. Hoogh”; one can guess, underneath it, that of Janssens; canvas, 84 x 100. Sale Paulus 
van Romondt, of Campen, Amsterdam, May 11, 1835, N°11, as by Janson van Keulen (1,500 florins to de Gruyter) ; 
Sale Meffre the Elder, Paris, Feb, 25, 1845, N°43 as by P. de Hooch (5,900 francs to Lecomte) ; Sale of Piérard from 
Valenciennes, Paris, March 20-21, 1860 N°28, as by P. de Hooch ‘coming from the Collection of M. Meffre the 
Elder, from Paris,’ (3,000 francs); Sale of Mme BI. . . [Blanc], Paris, May 3, 1876, N°13 as by P. de Hooch 
(20,200 francs), etching by Lalauze, Acquired by the Staed:1 Institute in 1878 from the Art Union of Frankfort which 
had bought it for 42,750 marks frorn the dealer Bourgeois in Cologne. Catalogue of the Staedel Institute, Frankfort, 
1924 ed., N° 1129. BiB1.: LEVIN, Eine gefälsche Gemälde Galerie, in: “Kunstchronik,” 1887, p. 677; IneMm., Noch 
ein Wort in Sachen des Städelschen Instituts, in: “Kunstchronik,” 1888, p. 256; HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, Johannes Jans- 
sens, Op. cit., 1890, pp. 134-135; IDEM., De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., 1891, pp. 284-285, N°7, pl.; IDEM., Proeve eener 
kritische . .., Op. cit., 1892, pp. 181-182, N°24; IneM., Beschreibendes . . ., Op. cit., 1907, p. 569, N°r2 of the false 
Pieter de Hoochs. Reproductions; in addition to the etching in the catalogue of the Blanc Sale and the plate in 
HOorsTEDE DE GRooT, Op. cit., 1891: Etching by J. Eisenhardt with a text by VEIT VALENTIN, in: “Zeitschrift für 
bildende Kunst,” 1882, p. 64; Photographs: BRAUN, N°19217, as by Pieter de Hooch; Kuxt, BRUCKMANN ; in color: 
SEEMAN, N°1078 and “Fac-simile in color, SEEMAN, N°27”; there also exist postal cards with reproduction of the 
Reading Woman, among others: L.L., Paris; GLoBus, N°113, BERLIN ; and in color by SEEMAN. 
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FIG. 7.— PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Letter. — Adolph Schloss Collection, Paris. 


photograph we reproduce here (Fig. 6).* À servant in front view manipulates a 
mop. How troublesome she is! She confuses both the artist and the reading woman. 
She damages the composition with her exaggerated size and the mediocrity of her 
design. What purpose does she serve? Janssens dominant preoccupation: archi- 
tectural effect. Here, as well as in several other canvases, he entrusts the figures 
with the mission of setting off the depth of the room; they are placed in the fore- 
ground and in the background, and the difference in their scale indicates the dis- 
tance. We shall see how the artist persists in this pattern, amending it gradually, 
but without any success. His ineptitude in handling figures was almost incurable. 


8. Canvas, 8s x 108; this replica is included in the catalogue of slides of the Stoedner firm in Berlin, 19r2 
edition (repr.) with the indication that it belongs to the Berlin Museum. It should therefore be assumed chat the 
painting was, before 1912, submitted for acquisition by the Berlin Museum which then had a photograph of it 
taken by Stoedner. In 1916, in the Onnes Collection, Castle of Nijenrode, near Utrecht. Sold, with the latter collection, 
at Amsterdam (Muller) on July 10, 1923, N°33; Sale of D. F. Scheurleer and others, Amsterdam, Dec. 13, 1927, 
N°31; Sale of Akkeringa and others, Amsterdam, March 23-30, 1943, N°37. 
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This is surprising, since he was quite at ease with still Lfes and since, in depicting 
a dwelling, he mastered the difficult and multiple problems of perspective. It 
seems that this ability was connected with some secret strings in him and that his 
disdain for human beings was balanced by his love for inanimate things. 

Four more times, we find our servant in evidence again. Janssens struggles 
against her ugliness by presenting her in back view, and makes her appear less 
cumbersome by pushing her to the side. There she is, dressed in black, bringing 
two oranges on a pewter tray to her mistress. The latter, spectacles in her hand, 
interrupts the reading of a letter to speak to her (Fig. 7). In this room, no less 
spacious than the previous ones, there is more emphasis on local color: a rug 
and some red chairs; a 
light blue vest and a yel- 
low skirt. The charm of 
the picture comes from 
the gray walls; on them 
the sun casts a focus 
whose sulphurous sparks 
quench themselves among 
bluish shadows. The Let- 
ter is one of Janssens’ rare 
works which throughout 
the whole XIX Century 
has never let him down: 
“In the manner of Pieter 
de Hooch, by J. Janssens” 
announces the catalogue 
of the sale of D. Stoop- 
endaal and others in Am- 
sterdam, on April 3, 1797 
(Nos 2) Sp PME 
sens, disciple of Pieter de Hooch,” repeats the notice of an anonymous sale in 
Amsterdam, on June 16, 1800, No. 65 (18 florins, to de Gruyter). As we have al- 
ready seen, it was this mention which, for the first time, in 1860, focused the atten- 
tion of a critic, Christofel Kramm, on Janssens. The Letter did not reappear again 
until 1872 in London, and 1904 in Paris. Shortly after that, it entered the Adolphe 
Schloss Collection and in 1947 still belongs to the heirs of his widow. The 
1797, 1800 and 1872 attributions, made prior to Janssens’ actual resurrection as an 
artist, can only be explained by the artists signature. However, we did not find 
it on the canvas, and the catalogue of the Duval Sale (1904) does not mention 
any. Some ambitious speculator must have erased it some time between 1872 


FIG. 8. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Smoker. — Present whereabouts unknown. 
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PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Reading Man. — André de Coppet Collection, New York. 


FIG. 9. 


and 1904.° 

The servant who brings a glass to the Smoker marks a slight improvement 
over the one in the Letter: her movement is more natural (Fig. 8). The painting 
can be dated with relative certainty by the attire of the young dandy; his hatis the 
same as those that were worn by the Regents of Spinhuis when, in 1669, they posed 
as models for Karel Dujardin (Rijksmuseum) ; his dress is similar to that of Pieter 


9. The flagstones are white and black. Through the open door can be seen a suite of two other rooms, fol- 
lowed, outside, by a tree and a gateway; toward the entrance of the second room, a linen basket placed on the 
floor, can be seen. Canvas, 41 x 53. In addition to the Sales of 1797 and 1800, mentioned in the text; Sale in London 
(Christie), Feb. 24, 1872, N°19 (8 pounds 5) ‘“Janssens, interior with lady and attendant ;” Sale of Mme. Duval, 
Paris, Nov. 28, 1904, N°7 (repr.) (7,500 francs to Féral) ; Adolph Schioss Collection, EE (now belonging to je 
heirs). BiBz.: KRAMM, De levens en werken des Hollandsche en Vlamsche Konstschilders, Amsterdam, vol. 3, 1860, 
p. 793; (see the beginning) : : KRAMM tells me that the expert at the sale of 1800 was Roelof Meurs Pruysenaar; 


HOoFSTEDE DE GRoOT, Johannes Janssens, 1890, p. 133; Imin., De Schilder Janssens, 1891, p. 283, N°3. 
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de Hooch’s Messenger, 
painted in 1670. He 
looks at the glass with 
satisfaction, and in an- 
ticipation has already 
withdrawn the long pipe 
from his lips. À child 1s 
watching him through 
the slit of the door, and, 
in the adjoining room, a 
black and white marble 
mantelpiece is visible. 
We make the acquaint- 
ance of this pleasant pic- 
ture in 1842 when it is 
already passing as a 
work oMDestlooceh: 
After 1912 we lose track 
ofute 
À smaller version 
of the Smoker, (canvas, 
52 x 63) is preserved at 
the Museum of Lierre 
in Belgium. It differs 
m6. 10.— PIRTER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Messenger. — National Gallery, Oslo. from the original in sev- 
eral details. The young 
man is seen in front view and is already holding the glass himself. The child has 
vanished, but this is perhaps because the canvas has been cut, since the descrip- 


10. The flagstones are black and white; the curtains, the chairs, the background of the turkish rug, are red. 
Between the windows, a mirror, oval, instead of the usual oblong one. On the left wall the recess of a door and a 
landscape cut by the frame; canvas, 77 x 90. In 1842, SMiru lists the painting in his catalogue of Pieter de Hooch; 
it was then in England where it had been brought by the dealer Chaplin. Sale D. van der Schriek from Louvain, 
Brussels, Apr. 8, 1861, N°36, as by P.de Hooch (1,700 francs to Foucart) ; Sale of Foucart from Valenciennes, Paris, 
Oct. 12, 1898, N°39 as by P.de Hooch repr., (4,700 francs to Hoentschel). Sale Baron van Ittersum and others, Am- 
sterdam (Muller), May 14, 1912, N°131, as by Janssens, repr. (32,000 francs to Sedelmeyer). The Sedelmeyer firm, 
which disappeared at about 1920, did not want to reveal the name of the client to whom the picture was sold by it. 
BiBr.: SMITH, À Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch . . . Painters, vol. IX, London 
1842, p. 569, N°19 (Supplement to the P.de Hooch Catalogue); SmitTH erroneously indicates three de 
Havaro, Les Artistes Hollandais, vol. III, Paris, 1880, p. 99, describes the painting after SMITH but makes es 
translation’ errors; HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., 1891, p. 292, N°14 assumes that the paint- 
ing is by Janssens because of the SMITH and HaAvarD descriptions; HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, Beschreibendes . .. Op. 
cit, 1907: the Smoker is found there twice: 1° in the P.de Hooch Catalogue, p. 541, N°238, after the Meffre Sale 
(it îs in fact the Lierre Museum version) and after the van der Schrieck Sale (the buyer is named Cocart instead 
of Foucart), and 2° among the false works by P.de Hooch, p. 569, N°8, after the Foucart Sale; therefore, N°238 
should become one with N°8. REPRODUCTIONS: in addition to the two above indicated photographs, there nd a 
BRAUN photograph belonging to the Sedelmeyer firm. 
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tions in the catalogues of the Meffre (1846) and T'ardieu, (1847) sales, which seem 
to refer to this version, still mention the child. Near the open door a blue and white 
dish, placed on a napkin, holds two lemons and an orange. The curtains and the 
chairs are no longer red but violet, which sometimes helps to differentiate the two 
Smokers in the sale catalogues. The Lierre version was signed, since it bears the 
name of Janssens in the van den Bogaerde Sale (1778); the catalogue indicates 
that it is “not inferior to Pieter de Hooch.”’ Some forgers must have been of the 
Same opinion and effaced the signature. So, in 1845, the expert François declared 
it to be a work of the master, and in 1899 the Museum of Lierre had to be unde- 
ceived."* 

Thus we come to one of the most attractive Znteriors of Janssens, the Reading 
Man (Fig. 9). Its background is so light that the chair does not throw its usual 
shadow on the bluish- 
gray wall. The reflection 
which the sun casts level 
with the floor, illumi- 
nates, as with footlights, 
the reader and his com- 
panion — the only pleas- 
ing guests of the artist. 
On the pale sidewalls, 
happily distributed blacks 
and browns break in; and 
among these neutral color 
tones there shimmers a 
poppy-red carpet, a sal- 
mon-colored skirt and a 


turquoise jacket. Some 
subtle details are most appealing: the crimson note of the sleeve of the servant, 


the sky in which rosy clouds are floating, and, behind the open door, a room in 
which the colors, softened by distance, become mere nuances. Yet, the painting is 
not impeccable. The chamber maid still “rages.” Why does not Janssens give her 
up, since he adopts an inanimate layout in the manner of Vermeer — the chair 


FIG. 11. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Scholar. — Present whereabouts unknown. 


11. The servant wears a green jacket, a black skirt, red overshoes; her cap is white while, in the other ver- 
sion of the Smoker, it is black. The young man is clad in a black vest and his breeches are of the color of autumn 
leaves: on the chest there is a dark green stuff; on one of the chairs, there is a red and green cushion. 
van den Bogaerde, Amsterdam, March 16, 1778, N°41, as by Janssens; Sale in Paris, by the . Po arc 
4, 1845, N°34, as by Pieter de Hooch. Sale Meffre Ainé, Paris, Apr. 6, 1846, N 32, as by ee e ù 00€ ae 
francs to Simonet) ; in these two latter catalogues the curtains are indicated as being green, W D Fo es 
this version from the other: but “the young boy” listens; there are no size indications. Sale, Re ar cu ee 
zen and Moyon), Feb. 9, 1847, N°45 as by P.de Hooch (1450 francs) ; Sale Paris sHeb'ars, 1849, se e de 
de Hooch (825 francs). Museum Wuyts van Campen, Lierre, Belgium, Catalogue of 1899, N°49, as by P.de Hooch. 
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with a dark cloak thrown over it and a fallen cushion at its foot?" He continues 
here to subordinate human beings to his architectural aims. Two figures along 
the wall would have diminished its amplitude; so he does not hesitate to super- 
pose them! The thus compressed elegant couple does not let itself be disturbed 
by the sweeping. The reader holds a folded back notebook punctuating his ex- 
planation of the text with his left hand. His partner lowers the paper on which 
she seems to have followed the demonstration, and in her eagerness to listen, forgets 
to drink. One would say that these are two actors in consultation on the interpre- 
tation of a dialogue. We remember here the “little books of comedy” which will 
later be found at Janssens’ daughter-in-law’s. Already the Frankfort Reading 
Woman, far from being busy at her accounts as suggested by the Blanc Sale’s 
Catalogue, is immersed in the reading of a similar booklet which she handles with a 
student’s carelessness; another, even more mistreated, is placed before her. Did 
Janssens, the musician, have any connection with the theater? Were his son and 
his daughter-in-law professional or amateur actors? We should indeed bear in 
mind that the Amsterdam theater offered instrumentalists an excellent outlet: 
comedies were then preceded by a musical prologue; they included songs, some- 
times ballets, and the actors’ entrances on and exits from the stage were accom- 
panied by music. The attire of the beautiful listener in the famous canvas indi- 
cates at what period it was painted. Indeed, in a portrait painted by Emanuel de 
Witte in 1073, a young girl, dressed according to the latest fashion of the day wears 
a similar bodice with the same complicated sleeves. 

The Messenger (Fig. 10), with his voluminous hose, seems to date of a later 
period, about 1676. He has just brought a letter which the lady of the house reads. 
While waiting for the answer, he will get some refreshments as indicated by the 
servant entering with a pitcher and glass in her hands. This time he happily re- 
places her as set-off: standing in the axis of the windows, he outlines against the 
light a solid silhouette topped by diaphanous blond hair. This effect of counter- 
light adds a pleasant note to the piquant charm of the reflection thrown back by 


12. The chairs and the curtains are red, the floor slabs are of ivory turned yellow and black: on the table 
a gray pitcher, The gentleman in a white wig wears a green, almost black, suit; the servant has a black vest and 
a garnet-red skirt. In the adjoining room, the table rug is green; canvas, 75 x 87. In 1892, in the Collection of 
Marquis d’Aoust, in Paris, from which it was lent, as a Pieter de Hooch to the exhibition of Grands et Petits 
Maîtres Hollandais, Paris, 1911, too late to be included in the catalogue. Sale of Mme. la Marquise de X [Aoust] 
Paris, June 5, 1924, N°48, as by Janssens, repr. The Reading Man then appeared on the international art marbel 
In 1928 it belonged to the Bottenwieser Gallery, in Berlin. In 1929, it was owned by the Ekhrich galleries of New 
York which lent it to two exhibitions: Loan Exhibition of Dutch Paintings, Detroit Museum, 1929 N°40, repr.; 
Exhibition of Dutch Painters . . . assembled by the College Art Association, New York, Kicnbeos Galles ee 
Sale of the Ehrich Galleries, New York, Apr. 18, 1934, N°53, repr. Collection of M. André de Coppet New Yort. 
BiBL.: HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, Proeve Eener Kritische Beschryving van het Werk Van Pieter de Hobch in : “Oud 
Holland,” 1892, p. 186, N°70; this is the oldest mention of the painting; HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, in that ion t 
toward a critical description of the work of Pieter de Hooch,” calls this Pieter de Hooch a charactenste Re. 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, Beschreibendes . . . , Op. cit., 1907, vol. I, p. 569, N°18 of the false works by Pieter de Hobcls 
In ve to the two above mentioned illustrations, reproduced also in: VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch, Op it, 
p. 298. re 
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the floor. It is the only canvas where Janssens welcomes a bulky and soft piece of 
furniture — a bed. But this painter of architecture has, in a manner of speaking, 
petrified it. Relegated to a corner of the room, draped with severe folds as stiff as 
stucco, it reflects the sun with uniform and completely unreal strength. The Mes- 
senger, just as the Room Without Figures, had an uneventful fate. It belonged to 
Eugéne de Beauharnais, son of Empress Josephine, and remained with his line of 
descendants to about 1910. The picture will also be spared any further misadven- 
tures since it has entered a public collection — that of the Museum of Oslo. 

The paintings which we will study in the next and last part of this article 
include only one figure with the exception, however, of the Musicians, Janssens’ 
latest work. To conclude here the study of pictures with several figures, we 
have to resign ourselves to face a specter and to enumerate some lost works of 
our artist. The Scholar (Fig. 11) belongs to the realm of unfortunate ghosts. A 
restorer, When repainting the servant, obviously must have been thinking of the 
Chocolatière by Liotard. He placed in her hands a round tray on which stands a 
jar covered with a napkin, and we do not know of what objects this is the meta- 
morphosis. While the original composition has at least been respected, it shows 
an exceptional setting: two figures in profile on the same plan.* 

Let us encourage ourselves by hoping for the eventual discovery of intact and 
perhaps charming canvases. This “lady writing a letter with another one stand- 


13. The two women are dressed in dark clothes; the mistress wears à gray blouse and a yellow-brown skirt, 
the servant a yellow-brown blouse and a blue skirt; the window curtains, the bed curtains and the background 
of the oriental rug are red. Canvas, 76 x 67. Eugéne de Beauharnais (who died in 1824), Viceroy of Italy, Duke 
of Leuchtenberg (his father-in-law Maximilian Joseph, king of Bavaria, having given him that landgraviate in 
1817) owned that “Pieter de Hooch” in his Munich gallery, as indicated in its 1845 catalogue by Muxez. His elder 
son, August (died in 1835), then his younger son, Maximilian, inherited the collection. ‘The latter came to the 
court of Russia since he married the daughter of Czar Nicholas (1839). He sold to the Pope and to the King of 
Bavaria his German estates and kept nothing more of his alliance with the Germanic nobility than titles and honors. 
After his death (1852) the gallery passed to his elder son Nicholas, Prince Romanowski, Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
who moved it from Munich to St. Petersburg before 1864. He died in 1890. His son and heir, Nicholas, sold the 
Messenger, and other paintings of the gallery, and they appeared on the art market, at about 1912. An art amateur 
of Oslo, Christian Langaard, acquired the Messenger from the dealer Julius Bôhler (1912), in Munich, as by Jans- 
sens, and bequeathed it to the Oslo Museum in 1924. Big1.: SMITH, 4 Catalogue Raisonné . . . Of. cit., vol. IV, 
1833, p. 231, N°41 of the work of Pieter de Hooch; J. N. Muxer, Catalogue des Tableaux de la Galerie de Feu 
Son Altesse Royale, Monseigneur le Prince Eugène, Duc de Leuchtenberg, à Munich, Munich, 1845, 2d room, N° 108, 
as by Pieter de Hooch; J. N. MuxeL and J. D. PassaveNT, Gemäldesammlung seiner Kaiserlichen Hoheit des 
Herzog von Leuchtenberg, in München, Frankfurt, 1851, p. 26, N°137, line engraving, pl. 137, as by P.de Hooch 
(the duke at that time was Maximilian, son of Eugéne, son-in-law of Czar Nicholas, who died in 1852) ; WAAGEN, 
Die Gemäldesammlung in der kaiserlichen Ermitage zu St. Petersburg nebst Bemerkungen über andere dortige 
Kunstsammlungen, Munich, 1864, p. 384; the collection is then no longer in Munich but in St. Petersburg in the 
Palace of Grand Duchess Marie, widow of Maxinmilian; it belongs to his son Nicholas; Catalogue des Tableaux 
... de la Galerie de... Nicolas Maximilianovitch . . . exposée à l’Académie Impériale de St. Petersburg (in 
Russian), St. Petersburg, 1886, N°145, as by P. de Hooch; HOFSTEDE DE Groot, De Schilder Janssens . . . » 1891, 
p. 289, N°10, pl., returns the Messenger to Janssens; it is still at the Academy; IDEM, Proeve Op: cit, 1892, 
p. 187, N°78; IneM., Beschreibendes . . . , Op. C1it., Nol. 1, 1007, p.570, N°15 of the false Pieter de Hooch, in St. 
Petersburg:; Chr. Langaard samlingav malerkunst og kunsthandverk fra fortiden, Christiania, 1913, vol. I; KaRL 
Mapsen, Hollandsk Malerkunst, p. 130, N°4r, pl.; W. Bone, De hollandske billeder i Langaards samling, in: “Kunst 

Ç 1, 21922 . 105-106, repr. Pp. 96. 
de ne. St . Collection of the Commercial Counselor Joseph Cremer, in Dortmund, at about 1915; 
Sale of Joseph Cremer, Berlin, May 29, 1929, N°63. Brc.: H. Voss Die Saramlung Geh. Kommerzienrath Cremer, 
Dortmund (without place or date of publication, about 1015), vol. l, p.74, .Ne488, repr.vol. WU, pl: 
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ing beside her” must have had the qualities of the Reading Woman without the 
defect which spoiled her. That ‘servant who sweeps” while her mistress reads 
in the adjoining room, offered a new arrangement of the composition. * Then there 
was the Duo which one might be tempted to identify with a certain mediocre and 
doubtful painting of Pieter de Hooch.” And there was also the Game of T'rick- 
track which would add much to our information on Janssens since we know that it 
grouped no less than five figures. I beg the amateurs to read the description of 
these “lost sheep” in the footnotes, and should they happen to meet any of them, 
to kindly advise us. The identification task, of course, becomes délicate when the 
experts are so laconic as to indicate no more than: “Interior of an apartment; à 
young girl sitting near a table and playing with flowers, listens to the courteous 
words of a young man,” or: “Interior; an officer in the company of a young 
Dutch lady; work recalling those by Pieter de Hooch.” But identification 
proves entirelv impossible when, to our great disappointment, it pleased the ex- 


perts to be not only brief but also vague.” \ 
CLOTILDE BRIERE-MISME. 


15. This painting is included by SMITH and by HOFrsTEDE DE GROOT in the catalogue of Pieter de Hooch, but, 
judging from its description, it must most certainly be a work of Janssens: “In a large room which is vividly 
lighted by two windows, a lady is seated at a table, approximately at the center, and is writing; another is stand- 
ing near her, with her back turned to the spectator; on the wall paintings are hanging, and there are in the room 
various pieces of furniture; very good picture, canvas, about 57 x 70. BiBL.: SMITH, Catalogue Raïsonné . . . , Op. 
cit, vol. IV, 1833, N°64 of the work of Pieter de Hooch; he saw this canvas in a private collection of Amsterdam; 
HorsTepE DE GRooT, Beschreibendes . . . , Op. cit., vol. I, 1907, N°231 of the catalogue of Pieter de Hooch; after 
SMITH. 

16. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, Beschreibendes . . . Op. cit., vol. I, in the catalogue of Pieter de Hooch, N°212, men- 
tioned after a sale in Amsterdam, May 7, 1804, N°75. Judging from the description, the painting might be by 
Janssens, although this cannot be as certain as it is in the case of the preceding painting: “A servant is sweeping 
the room; through a window another room can be seen and through a side door is seen a room where a lady, 
standing before her dressing-table reads a letter; the contrast between the sun and the ordinary light of day, is 
rendered in a remarkable way. Canvas, 77 x 62.” 

17. “In an interior, a gentleman plays music and a lady sings near him, seated at a table, while a butler brings 
in a glass of wine. Through the open door, one can see a channel and several houses. Treated very naturally, on can- 
vas, by Janssens, in the manner of Pieter de Hooch, 59 x 64,” Sale at Amsterdam, May 14, 1791, N°63. The doubt- 
ful Pieter de Hooch of which this subject reminds us, N°172 of the catalogue by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, is reproduced 
by VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch, p. 97. But this painting passes as a Pieter de Hooch at the Rottermondt Sale, Am- 
sterdam, July 18, 1766, N°127. This is probably due to the fact that the signature of Janssens which certainly must 
have motivated the 1791 attribution, was perhaps not noticed in 1766. The 1791 description is not suffciently precise 
to permit definite conclusions as to the identity of the two paintings. 

à 18. A distinguished interior in which two gentlemen play trick-track; in addition, a seated lady talks with a 
standing gentleman while a servant pours a glass of wine, Well painted, by Janssens. Canvas, 70 x 86.” Sale Taats 
te Alphen, Amsterdam, April 27, 1840, N°112 (10 florins to Roos). There was, of course, a signature to motivate this 
attribution. 

19. Sale in Paris, May 19, 1832, ‘“Janssens, signed.” 

20. . Meynier Saint-Fal, Paris, Jan, 14-19, 1861, N°422, “by Pierre Janssens.” 

a Le . ; : é 
a tadielmn verriwel pastel Éuuas D lala ete cest D NN RS 
an " er de Hooch, era 59 X 47, Sale Marie-Thérèse 

abistraeten, Antwerp, June 19, 1804, N°75 (4 florins). “Two interiors with perspective, by 
Janssens, canvas, 109 x 87,’ Sale Stinstra from Harlingen, Amsterdam, May 22, 1827 (4 florins r$ to Pacher) 
mentioned by HOorsrEbE DE GRrooï, De Schilder Janssens . . ., Op. cit. 1891, p. 283 N°4 & 5. Speaking of mod 
sales: we do not know what credit should be given to the attribution of the Doctor's Office CR Sal 
London, Feb. 25, 1926, N°82. Should it be recognized as identical with the “Interior wi : re 
Sale at Amsterdam, May 31, 1927, N°679? How can a decision be made about this whe 
the size of the one and the title of the other! 


th figures, panel, 51 x 70,” 
n information is lacking on 
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GENEVIEVE BROSSARD 
DE BEAULIEU 


T'1s fashionable today to affirm that, intellectually speaking, the 
French Revolution has always followed the traditions established by the Old 
Regime. If, on broad lines, this opinion seems to be substantiated, it nevertheless 
remains true that the upheaval of that period has produced certain transformations 
in middle-class public taste of which some artists of not-too-strong personality 
were the first victims. Among such artists we must range Marie-Renée-Geneviève 
Brossard de Beaulieu. A pupil of Greuze, she saw her career almost broken by the 
success of the Revolution and the Davidian ideas which brought with them the 
triumph of Romanticism. 

Marie-Renée-Geneviève Brossard de Beaulieu was born not in 1760 as, follow- 
ing the date given by the Gabet Dictionary," is stated in all the encyclopedias, but 
on June 30, 175$ at La Rochelle. She wagtthristened on the next day as is stated in 
her certificate of birth which we have found in the registration records of the 


r. GaBeT, Dictionnaire des Artistes de l'Ecole Française au XIXè siècle, Paris, 1831; THIEME-BECKER, Al- 
gemeines Künstlerlexicon, vol. V, 1971. 
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parish of Notre-Dame” She belonged 
to a family of artists who were for sev- 
eral generations active in the region of 
Poitiers and La Rochelle Her father, 
Louis-François, in particular, was a 
sculptor, painter and engraver, who 
since 1782 lived in Paris where he tried 
his luck by exhibiting at the “Salon de 
la Correspondance” of Pahin de la 
Blancherie. 

It must have been at that very time 
that the young Marie was able to perfect 
her painting education begun under the 
direction of her father, by entering the 
studio of Greuze. Very shortly after that 
she experienced her first success. The 
Mémoires secrets . . . continued by 
Pidansat de Mairobert, tell us, under 
date of November 13, 1785, of the great 
interest aroused by one of her first pro- 
ductions which was well calculated, it 
is true, to touch the sensibility of her 
laine exo De rune PH Labo (CONTEINPOrALICS SD RIS WASTE EEE 
mirska, copy. — Branicki Collection, Castle of Wilanow, Warsaw. la Poésie hors 70e regrets que Te CAES 
la mort de Voltaire” If Geneviève de Beaulieu, contrary to what has been affirmed 
by Gabet, was not admitted (agréée) by the Royal Academy, she was indeed in 
close contact with this institution and the stern Pierre, factotum of Count d’Angi- 
viller, definitely had some regard for her talent even though he had to refuse her 
the apartment that she had thought herself entitled to request at the Louvre.’ 


2. P. Mois, Notes Généalogiques sur une Famille d'Artistes Rochelais, in: “Revue de Saintonage et d'Aunis,” 
1939, vol. XLVI, pp. 279-282. 

3. H. Crouzor, Note sur J. Brossard de Beaulieu, in: “Bulletin et mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires 
de l'Ouest,” vol. X (2nd series) 1904-1905, p. 407 sqq; P. Moisy, op. cit. 

4. P. Moisy, Un Peintre Peu Connu: Brossard de Beaulieu, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1938, II, pp. 323- 
326. Contrary to what we said in that article, the engraving of the Portrait of Leclerc de Juigné, is indeed in 
the Cabinet des Estampes, series No. 3. 

5. Cf. G. DESNOIRETERRES, Iconographie Voltairienne, Paris, 1879, p. 106, and Mémoires Secrets, London, 
J. Adamson, vol. XXX, p. 66. 

6. Cf. E. BELLIER DE LA CHAVIGNERIE AND L. Auvray, Dictionnaire Général des Artistes de l'Ecole Fran- 
çaise, Paris, 1882, vol. I, p. 171. In her letter of presentation of the Lavoisier, Geneviève de Beaulieu says that 
she has been “honored” with a title by the Royal Academy in 1784. 

7. Cf,, in: “Archives de l'Art Français,” new series, vol. I, Paris, 1907, pp. 103-106, a letter of our painter 
with a note by PIERRE, published by J. GUIFFREY. Geneviève de Beaulieu appears there as being involved in some 
obscure negotiations with several members of the Academy. “La fille a quelque talent” (The girl has some talent) 
concludes PIERRE who tells about these negotiations. 
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Besides, was it not upon the recommendation of the Academy of Paris that she 
was, on June 12, 1785, admitted to the St. Luke Academy of Rome?* She was then 
well enough known to paint the Portrait of Princess Lubomirska, the beautiful 
friend of Princess de Lamballe; Stanislas-Auguste Poniatowski bought Atalante 
from her, and Catherine the Great herself acquired the painting she devoted to the 
Death of Voltaire. 

She lived in Lille where she conducted a school of free instruction in draw- 
ing for young people (“pour les jeunes personnes”), when the Revolution broke 
out in all its violence. In 1793, she was forced to close her school and from 
then on there began for her a period of difficulties and sometimes even of want. 
At the very time the tempest was at its height, she began a Portrait of Pichegru, 
which speaks eloquently for her loyalist convictions. Then, she hailed the peace 
efforts of the First Consul by preparing for Ingouf an engraving on the Virtues 
of Peace. In 1806 and in 1810 she was 
represented at the Salons of the Empire 
period by numerous ÆExpressive Heads 
(“têtes d'expression”) (Fig. 4), follow- 
ing the type which her teacher, Greuze, 
made so popular. It is between these 
two dates that her father, with whom she 
lived, died in Paris. 

Then came the Restoration when 
she could receive her reward for her 
long loyalty to royalist ideas. She re- 
ceived a pension of 400 pounds, which, 
in 1818, was increased to 800." But by 
that time her art became outdated and 
her pension must have been insufficient 
for her needs since we find her during 
these years trying to sell a painting of 


ENTREE 


8. J. LocouiN, Quelques Artistes et Amateurs 
Francais à l'Académie Romaine de Saint-Luc, in: Bul- 
letin de la Société de l'Histoire de l’Art Français,” 1909, 
p. 99. The author has wrongly read “Geneviéve de Beau- 
licon,” but H. CLouzor has reestablished the correct read- FIG. 2.—- GENEVIÈVE BROSSARD DE BEAULIEU. — Lamoignon de 
ing of the inscription (ibid., 1910, p. 25). J. GUIFFREY, in Malesherbes, engraving. — Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothèque 
the letter mentioned in footnote 7, has also read ‘“Æcad- Nationale, Paris. 
émie de ROUEN” instead of “Rome.” The same scholar, +. 
misled by a note in the “Journal de Paris” of November 22, 1785 wrongly included Geneviève de Beaulieu among the 
members of the Saint-Luc Academy of Paris. J. GUIFFREY, Histoire de l’Académie de Saint-Luc, in: “Archives 
de l'Art Français,” new series, vol. IX, p. 207. | | 

9. The destruction during World War I of the archives of Lille covering the ancient period, has deprived 
us of the possibility of determining more precisely this period in the life of our artist. 

10. National Archives of France, O°538. 
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Greuze which she owned.” 
She offered her Pichegru but 
in vain. She was told that it 
was ‘of no interest either from 
the viewpoint of authenticity, 
or from that of likeness or 
execution.” * She tried also 
to get rid of a replica which 
she made of a Portrait of 
Leclerc de Juigné by her 
father ;* she likewise made ef- 
forts to interest the Govern- 
ment in her famous engraving 
on the Virtues of Peace. But 
all insvain.-ePFheïtime ofher 
charming art had passed and 
passed for good. The last let- 
ter which remains of her is a 
little note of June 23, 1835, 
once more showing her to us as 
an eternal “quémandeuse.”"* 
Considering her advanced age 
she could not survive it and 
must have died in Paris in a 
condition close to misery. 
FIG. 3. — GENEVIÈVE BROSSARD DE BEAULIEU. — Niobe. — Saint-Luke Gallery, Rome. 

Phot. Anderson. However, as far as we 
can still Judge, the reputation which she had acquired was not unjustified. We 
know her works, at least by name. We will try to identify some of them. 

Bellier de la Chavignerie mentions that she sent to the “Salon de la Corre- 
spondance” in 1783 the study of a head, and in 1786 a head representing Mod- 
esty.” Mireur speaks of another head by her “Une jeune brune, la tête entourée 
d’un mouchoir rouge,’ of 43 cms. on 34, at the Silvestre Sale of 1811. In her 
letters, Geneviève de Beaulieu makes reference to several other works. The first 
one thus mentioned is her Portrait of Pichegru. From a letter of May 27, 1830, 
we know that, in spite of denials, she went personally to the “Ministère de la 


11. Ibid., O‘1494, n° r400f. 

12. Ibid., letter of October 18, 1824, from Count de Forbin to Viscount de la Rochefoucauld. 

13. Ibid., letter of February 9, 1818. 

14. Municipal library of La Rochelle, mss. 610, f° 184 (favor-seeker). 

15. E. BELLER DE LA CHAVIGNERIE, Les Artistes Français du XVIIIè Siècle, Oubliés ou Dédaignés, in: Revue 
Universelle des Arts,” vol,” XIX, 1864, pp. 203-224. 

16. MIREUR, Dictionnaire des Ventes d'Art, vol. I, p. 145 (“a young brunette, her head in a red kerchief”). 
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Maison du Roi’ to deposit the portrait “de cette victime. du plus noble dévoue- 
ment." In 1822 she tells us that she works on the illustration of a scene of the 
Galathee by Florian at the moment when “retirée près d’une fontaine et caressant 
le chien du berger auquel elle allait être ravie par un mariage forcé, elle chante 
les paroles de la jolie romance: 
‘aimable chien . .. Quittes ton maïtre pour me suivre, 

T'u reviendras au premier jour ; 

Il apprenda par ton retour 

Que loin de lui je n'ai pu vivre. 

Finally, there is frequent reference to an important engraving. A prospectus 

enclosed with one of her numerous letters of solicitation describes it as follows: 
“Les malheurs de l'humanité par l'effet de la guerre et les voeux pour la paix 
générale, composé par 
Mrg. Brossard-Beau- 
lieu, titrée des ci-devant 
Académie de Rome et de 
France.” From all the 
correspondence it ap- 
pears that Marie Bros- 
sard was never able to 
realize this magnificent 
project. In 1818 the title 
becomes: “Les malheurs 
de l'humanité par les ef- 
lets deétdatdiscorde," 
likewise without results; 
and we see the artist take 
advantage of the difhcul- 
ties which the royal Gov- 
ernment was encounter- 


1118 


17. Nat. Arch. of France, 
O1428; letter of May 27, 1830 of 
this victim of noblest devotion. 

18. Ibid., O°r494; letter of 
Sept. ro, 1822 (‘near a fountain and 
caressing the dog of the shepherd 
from whom she will be separated by 
a forced marriage, she sings a beau- 
tiful love song: ‘gentle dog . .. quit 
your master to follow me; you will 
return the very first day; he will 
learn from your return that I could 


not live away from him.”) FIG. 4. — GENEVIÈVE BROSSARD DE BEAULIEU. — Expressive Head. — Museum of La 
19. Ibid., letter of Feb. 9. 1818. Rochelle, France. Phot. Marillon. 
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ing in 1830, to once more offer her engraving which could not fail to make the sedi- 
tious think.® Happily, we have some more earnest works on record. We know 
through Gabet and through the Mémoires Secrets that her allegory on the Death 
of Voltaire was bought from her by Catherine II; what became of it? In spite of 
our research in all the Russian museums we have so far succeeded in finding nothing. 

The Atalante of the Stanislas-Auguste Poniatowski Collection may not be com- 
pletely lost. We know that this painting was bought in 1787 at the Lambert and 
Duportal Sale at Le Brun’s, for 420 francs.*" Unfortunately neither the Réau cata- 
logue,* nor the Mankowski one,* make mention of it; it may even be questioned 
whether the work has ever been taken out of France. However we may be entitled 
to think of a little canvas which before World War II was still to be found in 
Warsaw at the Branicki Palace (British Embassy), whose subject, as well as the 
execution verv much favor this attribution." 

As to the Portrait of Princess Lubomirska on the Tomb of her Ancestor Chod- 
kiewicz, it, as well as several of its copies, certainly belonged to the Poniatowski 
Collection.** [It becomes quite understandable that so many effigies should have 
been made of the princess when one remembers the distressing fate of Rosalie 
Lubomirska, daughter of one of the greatest families in Poland, who was guillo- 
tined in 1794 at the age of sixteen, on the ground of her friendship with Madame 
de Lamballe. The original portrait was part of the Patek Collection and was ex- 
hibited in Warsaw in 1912; one of the enlarged copies belonged to the Collection 
of Count Branicki at the Wilanow Castle near Warsaw (Fig. 1).* As far as can be 
judged from this rather mediocre copy, the young woman was represented with her 
hair loose, in a long white dress “à la Grecque,” her head meditatively resting on 
her hand, her elbow poised on a cenotaph on which is to be read an illformed 
Greek inscription which seems to be as follows: «Tévra pet». It is easy to recog- 
nize in such a figure the philosophical sensibility of a pupil of Greuze. 

The Cabinet des Estampes owns an engraving representing Lamoignon de 


20. Ibid., letter of May 27, 1830. 

21. J. B. Le BRUN, Catalogue de Tableaux Capitaux et d'Objets Rares et Curieux . . . le tout provenant 
des cabinets de M. le chevalier Lambert et de M. Du ..., 1787. The author expressed the following judg- 
ment: “Ce tableau qui doit plaire, a de la vigueur et de l'effet” (This painting which cannot help but please 
has both vigor and effect.) Cf. MIREUR, op. cit, vol. I, p. 145. 

22. Louis REAU, Le Catalogue des Oeuvres d'Art Français de la Collection du Roi de Pologne Stanislas-Auguste, 
in: “Archives de l'Art français.” New Series, Vol. XVII: L'Art Français dans les Pays du Nord et de l'Est de 
l'Europe (XVIII°-XIX® s.), Paris, 1932, pp. 227-248. 

23. T'ADEUSZ MaxKkowskt, Galerja Stanislawa-Augusta, Lwéw, 1932. 

234. E. LunINskI, WiLANOW, Warsaw, 1915, attributes it to Ph. Ledoux, on the basis of Max J. FRIEDLANDER’S 
opinion. 


Fe . Le ManNKkoOwski, Op. cit., nos. 1447, 1449 et 1456, where the Princess Lubomirska is represented ‘as a 
adelaine. 


| 25. Pamietnik wystawy miniatur oraz tkanini haftow urzadzonej . . . & .. 
lipcu 1912 roku, Warsaw, 1912, p. 43, N°345A. 


26. The oval canvas (84 x 65 cms.) catalogued under the number 62 
MANKOWSKI, Op. cit. On the tomb we read: Aper Taœv 


. Warszawie . . . w czwercui 


7 is very probably number 1449 of 
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FIG. 5.— GENEVIÈVE BROSSARD DE BEAULIEU. — À. L. Lavoisier, engraving. — Cabinet 
des Estampes, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 


Malesherbes, the coura- 
geous defender of Louis 
XVI which is also 
work of Geneviève de 
boiuteumiE ic) 210 
the portrait is not with- 
out merit, the accessories 
which frame it are dis- 
couragingly cold. Far 
superior is the Portrait 
of Lavoisier also be- 
longing to the Cabinet 
des Estampes (Fig. 5). 
The fine profile is there 
vigorously traced and 
the entire portrait, well 
laid out, is of beautiful 
simplicity. The authen- 
ticity of the work is 
guaranteed by a cover- 
ing letter of March 0, 
1806, in which it is pre- 
sented in homage to the 
Academy of Sciences,” 
thus making it possible 
to restore this work to its 
nightful artist. 

In the St. Luke Gal- 
lery in Rome, under the 
name ottGreuzerand 
under the title T'he Con- 
templation, there is a 
figure of a woman which 
should be without hesi- 
tation restored to our 


27. M. Roux, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Département des Es- 


tampes, Inventaire du Fonds Français, Graveurs du XVIII° Siècle, vol. IT, p. 378. _ 
28. Series No. 2, in four different states; the only authentic one is that which bears the inscription: 


“Acquisition No. 4583.” 


29. This letter has been communicated to us by M. GauJA, Archivist of the Academy of Sciences of 


France, whom we wish to thank gratefully. 
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painter. Indeed, the last catalogue mentions that this painting was accompanied 
by a note written in a handwriting which is very different from that of Greuze, 
and which indicates that it was offered by the academician Geneviève de Beau- 
lieu In spite of the fact that the painting has by general accord been consid- 
ered the work of Greuze,’! it is beyond doubt the Niobe, which, according to 
custom, a new member had to present to the learned Society (Fig. 3)” Itis a work 
completely in the character of the Portrait of Princess Lubomirska; there is the same 
three-quarters pose, the same pathetic attitude, the same antique costume. Butin 
it we can admire a mastery of presentation which is never discernible in copy. 
The technique is completely sure, the touch is expressive and this figure with its 
moist mouth and its eyes drowned by tears and in shadow, does not lack a strong 
pathetic quality. 

The same characteristics are to be found even more definitely on a beautiful 
head belonging to the Museum of La Rochelle and which was for a long time 
also attributed to Greuze. It is a small canvas which seems to represent anger 
(colère). There too the technique is extremely sure. This figure, in which the 
remembrance to the Bohemian by Franz Hals is definitely sensed, has kept some 
of its ardor. Her wine-red corsage, her whitish neckerchief, are marked with 
strong paint, and the expression is far from lacking in vigor and strength. In 
this genre it is certainly one of the most happy achievements that we know of and 
which, leaving far behind the careful paintings of the father, helps us understand 
more fully the opinion of Pierre. 

Undoubtedly many other paintings can still be found which have been attributed 
more or less justly to Greuze but which are actually the work of Greuze’s disciples, 
such as Geneviève de Beaulieu. We must not forget that at the Salons of 1806 and 
1810 alone, she exhibited numerous “fêtes d'expression.” 

True, this is a second-rate genre and in which our painter herself is not without 
a certain monotony, but it is, above all, a genre which must have appeared as 
strangely out-of-date at the time David was raising the grandiloquent arm of the 
Horatii, and especially at the time when the Salon of 1827 was announcing the ad- 
vent of a new school. Anyway, Geneviève de Beaulieu isa “survivor.” Butthisbeing 
admitted, it had better be recognized that this “survivor” was not without real 
talent and had a definite verve in presentation. The successes at the beginning of 
her career testify to this, and we can understand the enthusiasm of the northern 
princes for the new star appearing on the horizon and whose fall serves to empha- 
size the inter-dependence between political revolutions and changes in taste. 


PIERRE MOISY. 
30. ARISTIDE SARTORIO, Galleria di San-Luca, Rome, 1910, p. xxxii. 


31. LAFENESTRE ET RICHTENBERGER, La Peinture en Europe: Rome, Paris, 1905, p. 133. 
32. Cf. Locquin, Op. cit. 


33- This small canvas, unfortunately in a very bad state, comes from the old library. Catalogued under 
No. 18, it measures 41 x 32 cms. 
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ARTHUR UPHAM Pope, Masterpieces of Persian Art, with 
contributions by PHYLLIS ACKERMAN and ERIC SCHROE- 
DER, New York, The Dryden Press, Publishers, 1945, 
872 x 11, VIII—44 pp. 202 ills. of which 9 in color. 
$r0o.00. 


This book inaugurates a “comprehensive” series of 
Masterpieces of Oriental Art to be published by the 
American School for Asiatic Studies. According to the 
author it also commemorates and in part records The 
Exhibition of Persian Art held in New York, April 
to July, 1940. This first volume of the series is, unfor- 
tunately, quite disappointing. The title itself Masterpieces 
of Persian Art is misleading, as of the 193 objects illus- 
trated in this volume only about 76 are of first class 
artistic quality and even these can be replaced by much 
better specimens in American Museums. In the sixth par- 
agraph of the preface the author himself admits that 
“not all the objects included in this volume are master- 
pieces. Some have been selected for their demonstrative 
value and the light that they throw on greater works of 
art.” The reader is also told that hundreds of famous 
and beautiful pieces are necessarily omitted. 1 may add 
that many of the most important objects which were 
shown in the Persian exhibition are not included in this 
volume. Publishing this book under the auspices of the 
American School for Asiatic Studies, the author has as- 
sumed a responsibility which cannot be taken lightly. 

MR. PoPE rejects ‘the pseudo-scientific method of in- 
ventory by material description much favored by some 
German Kunsthistorikers and their imitators.” Instead 
he is advocating synthesis and interpretation. In the first 
place the method of the Kunsthistoriker can hardly be 
called ‘“pseudo-scientific.” It is the basis of all research 
in the field of art and is generally accepted by all lead- 
ing universities in the world. MR. Pope himself acknowl- 
edges on several occasions his debt to some of these Kunst- 
historikers, particularly to PROF. SARRE. “Sarre has 
been a pioneer and leader. The history of Near East- 
ern Art cannot be written without constant expressions 
of obligations to him.” As far as synthesis is concerned 
this method is not new; it has been used quite frequently 
and very successfully, by French scholars. But even syn- 
thesis and interpretation must be based on historical facts 
and correct attributions of works of art. The authors in- 
terpretations of various works of art are often quite ar- 
bitrary and without any foundation. 

The author correctly states, that a work of art must 
stand on its own merit. According to this thesis many 
of the objects illustrated in this monograph have very 
little artistic value. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Freer Gallery in Washington, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and other collections, contain so many master- 
pieces of Persian art of all periods that there can be 
no excuse for selection of second and third rate objects. 

The author repeats the mistakes made in the Survey of 
Persian Art and completely ignores the constructive crit- 
icism of many scholars. MR. POPE is apparently not fa- 
miliar with the latest publications in the field of Islamic 
art and clings to many antiquated theories abandoned 
long ago. The book contains so many contradictions and 
inconsistencies that only a few can be mentioned in this 
review. | 

The introduction consists of two sections, one en- 
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titled Significance of Persian Art, the other À Brief Out- 
line of Persian History. In the first section MR. Pope is 
carried away by his enthusiasm for Persia and freely 
adapts history to his own theories. The following state- 
ment is characteristic of the method employed by the au- 
thor: “For sixty (!) known centuries the Iranian plateau 
has, contributed ideas and techniques which have helped 
to sustain and humanize mankind. Writing, numbers, 
the arts of agriculture and of working metals, the sci- 
ences of astronomy and mathematics, the beginnings of 
religious and philosophical thinking—these all come from 
the Near East, and the fountain-head of much of Near 
Eastern culture was on the Iranian plateau.’ MR. PoPE 
fails to tell us that these ideas and “techniques” origi- 
nated with three great civilizations, the Sumerian, the 
Babylonian and the Assyrian, situated in Mesopotamia 
and not in Iran. The three greatest religions of the 
world, Judaism, Christianity and Islam originated in the 
Near East, outside of Iran. 

Another fallacy is the author’s opinion regarding the 
contribution of the Arabs and other Semites to Islamic 
civilization. That Persian art and culture ‘“‘conquered” 
the Arabs and through them most of Islam from Spain 
to India, is contrary to the facts. Persia of the Sasanian 
period was only one of the sources of Islamic art. Chris- 
tian art of Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia were the 
other sources from which an Islamic style was gradu- 
ally evolved. But even before the Islamic era the Arabs 
played an important role in the history of Near East- 
ern culture. In the first centuries of our era the Naba- 
taeans, who migrated from Southern Arabia, had their 
own empire with its capital at Petra. The Nabataean ar- 
chitecture of Petra and of Hauran in Syria developed an 
Oriental style, which greatly influenced the formation of 
early Christian art of Syria. 

Many other misconceptions of Persian art are to be 
found in this chapter. Persian art is put, so to speak, on 
a pedestal and regarded as superior to any other art of 
the East or West. The reader is made to believe that 
Persian art was a separate entity, not influenced by any 
other country or civilization. What are the essential 
qualities of Persian art? According to MR. Pope: “First 
of all, it is germane to life” and is regarded primarily as 
an art of decoration, “an art of pure form—an art to be 
approached like music and architecture.” Although we 
find pure form in Persian art, it is not confined to Iran 
alone but occurs also in other countries. That art must 
be more than representation is generally accepted, but it 
nevertheless plays an important role in Persian art of all 
periods. Persian miniature painting has not only decora- 
tive qualities but its purpose is to illustrate a story, as 
convincingly as possible. Further down we are told that 
“Persian designers were, as those of no other culture, 
adept in stimulating and controlling an intricate, com- 
plex mass of motives, whose adjustments and resolution 
require ingenuity and imagination.” But here again these 
qualities are not essentially Persian; we find them in 
Islamic art of the Arabs, the Turks and the Moors. 

In the brief outline of Persian history the author gives 
the wrong impression that Persians or Iranians were the 
inhabitants of the Iranian plateau since remote Antiquity. 
The most essential facts of the prehistoric period of Iran 
are not taken into consideration. According to PROFESSOR 
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Herkerstpt the pre-lranian population of Iran, was re- 
lated te the aboriginal inhabitants ef Mesopotamia and 
parts of Asia Minor, The best KRewR among the inhab- 
itants of Western Iran are the Elamites, whe developed 
a high civilisation and ere famous às metahweorkers, 
Nothing is said about the great migrations of the Aryans 
and the appearance Of Lranian tribes, who, after the be- 
ginning of the Rrst millennium inangurated the historical 
period of Lran, Acording to HERZFELD the Lranians ap- 
pear to us for the first time “in the A vian annals of 
Salmanasar HI, $36/5 BC, when, between the Urmira 
Lake and the high plain of Hamadan, he came into 
touch with two of the five great Iranian tribes that later 
form two of the five reallx Iranian satrapies of the 
Achaemenian empire: the Hmadei-Made-Medes and the 
Parsues-Parse-Persians A these facts are of great im- 
portance for the understanding of the various phases o 
art in Iran. 

Un the same chapter on Persian hitery the author 
calls the Saliuks “a semi-nomadie people of Turko- 
Lranian stock, alreadv deeplr imbued with Iranian eul- 
ture As Far as we know, the Saliuks who came from 
Central Asia in the NI Century, were of pure Turkish 
stock and brought new vigor into Ixlamie culture and 
art, Persian art was greatlr enriched with new decora- 
tive forms and techniques whieh the Saljuks introduced 
into the Near East, Even before the Saljuk period the 
Turkish element plared an important role in early Is- 
lamie historr, particular in Mesopotamia at the court 
of the Abbassids and in Egvpt under the Tulunids 

The next to chapters on Prekitterie Perrted Pattery 
and Luristes Bremves are br DK PHYELIS ACKERMAN, À 
great deal of space is devoted te svmboliim. Much of it 
is pure speculation and cannot be documented by any 
literarv sources, The interpretation of design on à goblet 
from Susa (pl. x) as conventionalized mountains and 
poals with four rushes growing out of it, is highlr enig- 
matie, It would have been of greater interest to the read- 
ers to know something about the art of Susa, the capital 
of the Elamitie Kingdom and its relation te other pre- 
historie sites in Iran, The srmboliim of the Luristan 
bronses, whieh is definitelx connected with the Mesopota- 
mian culture, is explained br the Power in the sky, iden- 
tifed with Polaris 

À number of pre-Achaemenid bronses are classified by 
the author as “Azerbaijan bronzes.” The greatest of these 
SAgerbaïan” bronzes are, according to the author, two 
heads (pl, 23-25) in the collection ef the late Joseph 
Brummer, There is not the slightest evidence that these 
two bronze heads were found in Azerbaijan. The larger 
bearded head, which the author compares with Assyrian 
work, is rather difficult to date, Ie seems that both heads 
are related to some of the metalwork from Elam, exam- 
ples of which are in the Louvre and the British Museum, 

The following four chapters are devoted to Achae- 
menid and Sasanian art, Unfortunatelx both these periods 
are quite inadequatelv illustrated and de not conveyr 
to the reader, the importance of these two great periods 
of Persian art, Achaemenid seulpture is represented br 
only four fragmentarr pieces, Pictures of some of the 
Persepolis staireases or the frieze of archers from Sust 
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would have given the reader a much better idea of the 
Achaemenid style. Two objects, illustrated and discussed 
in this chapter, are entirely out of place; one is a gold 
bracteate (pl. 31), found, according to the author, at 
Assur, the other is a Graeco-Bactrian silver bowl (pl. 
35), with figure subjects in Hellenistic style, which is 
several centuries later than the Achaemenian period. 

Similar shortcomings are apparent in the three chap- 
ters on Sasanian art. The first section is devoted to 
Sasanian silver, the second to bronzes and the third to 
pottery. À glance at the Survey of Persian Art edited by 
MR. Poprs, shows clearly how poorly represented is Sa- 
sanian art in this monograph. The rich Sasanian stucco 
decoration is represented by only one fragmentary bust 
of Shapur II from Kish. Neither the fine stucco panels 
from Ctesiphon at the Metropolitan Museum nor those 
from Damghan in the Philadelphia Museum are illus- 
trated, Of the silver vessels, which are among the most 
sumptuous products of Sa$anian art, only two relatively 
unimportant dishes (pl. 37-38) and a fragmentary 
plaque (pl. 36) are discussed. The two well known mas- 
terpieces in American collections, the silver dish of 
Shapur IL (310-379) in the Freer Gallery at Washington, 
and the one of Peroz 1 (457-463) in the Metropolitan 
Museum, are not even mentioned. On the other hand a 
great deal of space is devoted to a gold medallion in the 
Freer Gallery (pl. 31) which, according to the author, 
illustrates “the Sasanian love of concentrated and self- 
contained vitalitv, and the Skilful way in which it was 
achieved, The subject is Bahram Gur, enthroned and 
cantering at the hunt.” Anyone familiar with Sasanian 
art can see at à glance that this medallion has, neither 
artistically nor technically, any connection with the 
Sasanian period. The crown of the “King” is not Sa- 
sanian but of an undetermined period. The “King” sits 
crosslegged in a fashion which is unknown in the Sasa- 
nian period, but characteristic of Persian art of the 
Islamic era. On the whole the medallion shows a curious 
mixture of several styles which belong to different 
periods, 

Quite fantastic are the interpretations of some of the 
ornament and subject-matter of Sasanian art. According 
to the author the ornament of a bronze ewer (pl. 39) in 
the Brummer collection “revives in an astonishing man- 
ner some of the oldest and most potent Iranian traditions. 
The overlapping lobes are nothing but the re-affirmation 
ot the mountain forms on the Susa I cups, here rounded 
out as becomes the basic ovoid forms; and the shaft 
which rises out of the hollows is the same reed from the 
same source, now tending to merge with the sacred tree 
which later replaced the reed.” The author completely 
misunderstands the character of Sasanian ornament. “The 
mountains” are nothing but a series of connected half 
palmettes, so often used in Sasanian stucco decoration : 
the “reeds” are lotus buds which originally were inlaid, 
probably with red copper. 

The arrangement of the material on Islamic art of 
Persia is rather confusing to the average reader, The 
author has no definite plan in presenting the various arts 
and crafts, In discussing Post-Sasanian metal MR. Pore 
Says that “dating of some of these pieces is hardly pos- 
sible, but stvle is not always a matter of the calendar.” 
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On the contrary, a number of Post-Sasanian silver vessels 
are datable. Several of them are mentioned in ORBELrS 
chapter on Sasanian metal work in the Survey of Persian 
Art; others were published by HERZFELD, Instead of the 
bronze bird in pl. 41, which is of uncertain provenance 
and date, the author should have included two important 
VIII Century bronze ewers, which were in the exhibition 
of Persian art: one, with copper inlay, in the Walters 
Art Gallery at Baltimore, the other with a rooster spout 
in the Metropolitan Museum.2 

In the chapter The Metal Arts Since the Tenth Cen- 
tury the author gives a false picture of the evolution of 
style and technique of Islamic metalwork. A group of 
ewers usually with duodecagonal bodies (pl. 60-61) is 
assigned by the author and “by common consent” to 
northwest Persia. This is an antiquated German theory 
which has been discarded for some time. “By common 
consent” these ewers are now attributed to the province 
of Khurasan in Eastern Persia. MR, POPE seems to ignore 
the publications of the reviewer, of DR. ETTINGHAUSEN 
and DR. AGA-OcLu which give the necessary evidence for 
the attribution of this group of metalwork to Khurasan, 
where the inlay technique first achieved artistic promi- 
nence and spread gradually westward to the rest of Iran 
and Mesopotamia. The rich silver inlay of the Morgan 
ewer (pl. 61) in the Metropolitan Museum is not visible 
in the illustration, which was made from an old photo- 
graph before cleaning The author dates this ewer, and 
another one (pl. 60) in the Cleveland Museum to the 
XII and XIII Centuries. Here again MR. POPE seems 
to ignore the reviewer’s chronology of these ewers pub- 
lished in “Ars Islamica”# and the Handbook of Muham- 
madan Art.5 In the XII Century group, the vessels, like 
the Herat kettle of 1163, in the Hermitage, are inlaid 
with silver and copper. In the early XIII Century group, 
to which the Morgan ewer belongs, the silver inlay cov- 
ers a great deal of the surface, The Cleveland piece 
which is of brass and not bronze should be dated at the 
beginning of the XIV Century. 

The author makes a bold statement by calling the sil- 
ver dish (pl. 65) in the Boston Museum, inscribed with 
the name of the Saljuk ruler Alp Arslan and the date 
459 À. H. (1066 A.D.) as “the outstanding silver piece 
of this whole Islamic period and the most important 
single object surviving from Saljuk times.” The fallacy 
of this opinion was exposed by the reviewer in “Ars Is- 
lamica.”6 The provenance and history of this “famous” 
piece are obscure. Neither the style nor the ornament of 
this dish are Saljuk. Seventeen Persian silver vessels in 
the Hermitage and a few other collections furnish the 
canon for judging other Saljuk silver. From a stylistic 
and technical point of view the Boston silver dish is en- 
tirely different from the silver vessels in Russia. 

In the chapter on Sfucco Ornament the author traces 
back the history of stucco decoration to the Parthian and 


2. Diman», Op. cit, fig. 75. 
Cf. M. S. Diman», À Handbook of Muhammadan Art, 


4, Vol. VIII, p. 208. 
Sn PAT40? 
6. Vol. VIII, p. 211. 


Sasanian periods, but neglects to give an outline of the 
stylistic development of Islamic stucco decoration in Per- 
sia, from its early beginnings to the Saljuk era, Not a 
single illustration of the important pre-Saljuk stucco re- 
liefs from Nishapur, excavated by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, appear in the book. According to the author a 
panel with figure subjects, formerly in the Boston Mu- 
seum, (pl. 68) is one of the three known of the medi- 
eval period. These stucco panels, assigned by the author 
to the XII and XIII Centuries, are not only very ugly 
but show many stylistic features which are not of the 
Saljuk period. Some of the costumes worn by the figures 
recall those of the Safavid period, that is of the XVI 
and XVII Centuries. 


The ceramic art is divided into two parts, one deals 
with early Medieval, the second with later Medieval 
Ceramic Wares. Between these two parts are inserted 
chapters, unrelated to each other, on Painted Ivories, 
Saljuk Textiles and Carved Stone. The chapter on ce- 
ramics begins with the false statement that in the Mu- 
hammadan era ‘“Suddenly the potters, who had for cen- 
turies produced nothing but utility wares, were called 
on to devise substitutes for gold and silver vessels.” 
The author forgets that Syrian and Egyptian potters of 
the Roman era produced some very fine glazed ceramics 
with relief decoration, which influenced the development 
of early Islamic pottery. À large unglazed jar with ap- 
plied decoration (pl. 43) is regarded bv the author as 
an example of “revived” ceramic art of Persia. Quite the 
opposite—this storage jar is an example of the tradi- 
tional, pre-Islamic style, well known in Mesopotamia and 
Persia during the Sasanian era. 


The ceramic material selected by MR. Pope does not 
do justice to this important branch of Persian art. Many 
pieces are of inferior quality and could be replaced by 
much finer pieces in American collections. One wonders 
why the author excluded many important pieces in the 
Schiff Collection, famous for its painted polychrome ware 
decorated with figure subjects. Some of the finest exam- 
ples of XII-XIII Century lustered ware in America, 
particularly plates with large figures or animals, in the 
Metropolitan Museum, Cleveland Museum and the Freer 
Gallery, are conspicuously missing. 


The discussion of Persian ceramic art ends with Sul- 
tanabad ware of the XIV Century. As to what happened 
afterwards the reader is kept in the dark. The ceramic 
art of the XV, XVI and XVII Centuries, is not taken 
into account, although outstanding examples can be found 
in several American Museums, chiefly in the Metropoli- 
tan Musuem of Art. 


The chapter on Saljuk Textiles is of particular inter- 
est to specialists of Islamic art. About 1925 a large num- 
ber of such textiles appeared in Paris, London and New 
York. According to unverified reports from Persia they 
came from “royal” tombs at Rayy. From time to time 
other groups appeared on the market. Many of these 
textiles were shown in the Persian exhibition in New 
York, causing a great deal of discussion and controversy. 
Certain pieces like the fine silk cloth in the Textile Mu- 
seum of the District of Columbia (pl. 72), show all the 
essential characteristics of the Saljuk style. In others (pls. 
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éa, re 74, 75), the subject matter and the design have 
features which are alien to the conception of Saljuk art. 
r on the Arts of the Book was written by 
ERIC SCHROEDER ee reat deal of space is devoted to gen- 
eralities and quetations from Persian poetry. It would 
bave been ef greater interest to the reader to learn some- 
chieg about the artistic principles of Persian painting in 
coptrast to those of the West. The method used by the 
re is quite unprecedented. The author attributes the 

ustrations ©Ë Bidpaïs Fables in an album at Istanbul 
o nn Musa, and the paintings of the Demotte Shah- 
eamz or Book of Kings to à painter Shams al-Din. We 
know almost nothing about these two “mythical” paint- 
ers Not a single work is known which can be attributed 
to either ome of these artists The author is, so far, the 
vebx person who believes in these attributions and asks 
the reader te accept them as a self-evident fact. On the 
other hand he tells us very little about the famous XV 
Century painter Bihzad. Several celebrated court artists 
of the Safavids such as Mirak, Muzaffar Ali, Mir Say- 
xié A, Mirza Ali and Ustad Muhammadi are not men- 
tioneé at all The work of Riza-i-Abbasi, the well known 
pe of Shah Abbas, is ignored completely although 
several of his fine paintings and drawings were shown 
in the exhibition of Persian art. 

Short chapters om Book Covers, Illuminations and 
Parnied Doaers of Chehil Sutan follow. In the last of 
these chapters the author speaks about the painted and 
lzcquered doers of the XVII Century palace at Isfahan, 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He wrongly at- 
tributes to the same period and origin the pair of doors 

pL :55) in the collection of the Iranian Institute, which, 
however, could not be earlier than the XVIII Century. 

The last chapters of the book deal with Carpets and 
Safazid Textiles. The survey of Persian carpets gives, 
comparativels, the most authentic information. But even 
here many important carpets in America are not illus- 
trated or discussed. The author omits such famous rugs 
æs the Williams’ tree carpet, the Mackay medallion rug 
(new in the Collection of J. Paul Getty), the Cartouche 
and Ardabil animal rugs in the Metropolitan Museum. 
The Emperors carpet, one of the most celebrated Herat 
rugs in the world, now in the Metropolitan Museum, is 
not included, although it was one of the great attractions 
of the Persian exhibition. Some of the statements made by 
the author must be corrected. Maksud of Kashan was 
not the weaver of the Ardabil rug (pl. 189) but its 
doner to the holy shrine at Ardabil. The carpet is dated 
1539/1510 (AH. 946) and not 1537. 

In the section on Safavid textiles not enough space is 
given to the XVI Century, the classical period of Persian 
brocades and velvets Many famous pieces are left out 
and unimportant fabrics illustrated. The velvet panel in 
pl z51 is Mughal and belongs to the period of Shah 
Jahan (1628-1658). The printed cotton in pl. 152 is also 
Indian and hardly earlier than the XVIII Century. 

The appearance of the book is very attractive but its 
value is problematical. The reader expects from a book 
of this type more authoritative information than the au- 
thor has seen fit to give us. 
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Uzrica Muipoezporr, Raphaels Drawings, New. York, 
Bittner, 1945, 9 x 12, front., 56 pp., 61 pls..$rs5.00 : 


The preface of the catalogue concludes with a short 
paragraph acknowledging the late DR. FisCHEL “to 
whose publications the book owes its substance.” | 

FiscHEL's monumental corpus of Raphael’s drawings 
was left a fragment by the death of the author. Of. the 
ten to twelve planned volumes, seven—plates and text 
—have appeared. The present selection has 87 reproduc- 
tions of the drawings, for the greatest part made after 
the plates of FIscHEL's magnificent work. However, they 
undoubtedly fulfll their purpose of giving a sufhcient 
idea of Raphael's draughtsmanship, in the selection as 
well as in the technique. There is perhaps a certain tend- 
ency (as so often happens in modern publications of 
drawings) to obscure the purity of the line by broaden- 
ing and loosening the black of the stroke a trifle too 
much. I wonder also if it would not have been possible 
to give each drawing a separate page. That has often 
been done in this edition, but not often enough. 

If FisCHEL's corpus had been finished it would per- 
haps have opened the way to a revision of the critical 
estimation of Raphael's style of drawing in relation to 
that of his school. As things are, there is no general 
agreement even on such well known drawings as the 
sketch in Lille for the Christ of the Disputa, which here 
serves as the frontispiece. If the manner of the artists 
in the circle of Raphael were studied more exactly, as 
has recently been done by FREDRICK HARTT for Giulio 
Romano, one would, perhaps by elimination, arrive at a 
clearer result. 

One can, however, not ask definitive solutions of such 
problems from a more or less popular edition of Raphael’s 
drawings. Moreover, the editor accompanies each with a 
full commentary in a cautious and scholarly way. Out 
of his astonishingly extensive literary erudition he adds 
to it quotations of the opinions on Raphael by art critics 
and artists from Vasari to Canova, from Salvatore Rosa 
to Ingres, from Cavaliere Marino to Raphael Mengs. 
From this catalogue and from the equally erudite preface 
one could almost construct a “Raphael through the cen- 
turies’—a very interesting enterprise which has not been 
tackled since the time of HERMANN GRIMM. Torn out of 
the historical context, the opinions, poems and remarks 
of, say, Sir Martin Archer Shee, or of Mengs, appear 
sometimes rather shadowy. The average reader can 
rightly ask: who are these gentlemen, anyway, and are 
their opinions, though they may have been important 
for their contemporaries, still of great value for our own 
appreciation ? : 

It demands a specific culture of eye and brain to un- 
derstand the clarity of Raphael’s drawings. I hope this 
book will contribute to this necessary education. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER. 


À. HyaTr MAYER, The Bibbiena Family, New York, Bitt- 
ner, 1945, 9/2 x 1212, 40 pp., 49 pls. $r2.50. 


The enormous material on the widespread Bibbiena 
family had already been collected and brought into im- 
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peccable order in 1909 (volume III of the Künstler 
Lextkon) by OscAR PoLLAK, the most painstaking (and 
most imaginative) historian of Baroque architecture, 
whose early death in 1914 at Isonzo we must still regret. 
In 1915 there appeared a monograph of the Bibbiena 
family by the well-known Italian art historian CORRADO 
Riccr. Since then nothing comprehensive has been written 
about these decorators and architects of theatres and 
palaces, of catafalques and fireworks, of Jesuit churches 
and opera sets, who worked from the very beginning of 
the XVIII Century on, in Bologna (where they came 
from), in Mantua, Parma, and many other Italian towns, 
and also extensively abroad, especially in Austria and 
Germany, in Vienna, Mannheim, Prague, Munich, Bay- 
reuth, etc. One becomes slightly confused by their multi- 
tude: Fernando, Francesco, Alessandro and Antonio, 
Guiseppe and Giovanni Maria the younger, and finally 
Carlo, who extended his activity to Sweden and Russia. 
À quite instructive and amusing showing of their style 
is given in the present book. With the exception of the 
opera house in Bayreuth, the illustrations are taken from 
the famous architectural engravings contained in FER- 
NANDO BIBBIENA’S Warie Opere di Prospettiva or his 
Architettura Civile, in FRANCESCO BIBBIENA’S Teatro Fil- 
armonico or from other separate engravings and etch- 
ings. There are also quite a number of architectural 
drawings by different members of the family reproduced 
—quite interesting ones from the collections in Stock- 
holm. (Drawings by the Bibbienas or ascribed to them 
are not uncommon in European collections). 

The style of the Bibbienas derives from the great 
masters of the XVII Century in Italy—Bernini, Pietro da 
Cortona, and especially Borromini. But these high Ba- 
roque artists who were scolded by the classicists for be- 
ing ‘“insane,” “bizarre,” “baroque,” appear almost clas- 
sic and of the greatest moderation when compared to 
the exuberance of the Bibbienas. The Bibbienas represent 
a very late phase of the Baroque, and it is characteris- 
tic that they did not invade the decidedly western civili- 
zation of France—not even during the dissolution of the 
Régence. 

It is a pity that there is no bibliography in this book. 
It would be of interest to know the sources of the au- 
thor’s interesting remarks not only on the artists them- 
selves, but even more on the cultural background. The 
witty and amiable introduction, written in a rather cas- 
ual way, is full of very valuable information on the 
development of theatre architecture and stage scenery in 
the XVIII Century. 

WALTER FRIEDLAENDER. 


1 Capolavori dei Musei Veneti, Catalogo della Mostra a 
cura di Roborro PALLUCCHINI, Venice, 1946, 472" x 
614", 227 pp.; illustrated edition: 6 x 872, XXIII— 
253 PP. 200 ills. 


It is unfortunate, though causing a comparatively 
minor blemish, that the two hundred illustrations in this 
catalogue, should, contrary to Italian tradition, be so 
inadequate in size and quality as to be unworthy of this 
extraordinary occasion. This exhibition, arranged in the 
summer of 1946 by the City of Venice, and supported by 


thirty art museums in the Province of Venice, has im 
fact, a significance far beyond that of similar améertak- 
ings meant to help the tourist trade or t0 serve Emitd 
scholarly interests. ] 
tion. 

AL the contributing museums have been closed $or mans 
years because of the-war. Their treasures have been 
packed away in shelters and quite 2 few mill continus 
to be inaccessible for an indefnite period, since hair 
buildings have been destroyed or damaged, and 4e 
contents, after so long a lapse, will require reorgamizz- 
tion and revaluation. The exhibition fhus offered 2 
unique opportunity for again seeing long missed fawor- 
ites scattered in many out-of-the-way places and for 
finding them for the first time together. Rarities kept in 
the smallest or abandoned towns made fheir frst appear- 
ance before a larger public; dismembered works mere 
re-united for the occasion; members of the same artiste 
group could be compared with facility; dispersed pro- 
ductions normally difcult to group, found their net 
place in the oeuvre of their masters. Some paimfngs, 
for instance Jacopo Bellinrs Christ in Limbo and G3o- 
vanni Bellinis Transfiguraïion, had during their exe 
ment undergone a thorough and most rewardmg clean. 

The chief gains of this nature were, of course, ob- 
tained for the local school of the Citr of Vemic and 
her satellites on the ferra ferma. But the show was br 
no means limited to local production. It included owt- 
standing works of all schools, periods, and techniques 
belonging to museums of the Veneto, thus illestrating 
the catholicity of collecting in, and the manifold arüsuc 
connections of, this area. On the other hand, it suborai- 
nated all specialized interests to artistic qualitr. Gath- 
ering from thirty museums the cream of their collecüons, 
the exhibition aimed at a rehabilitation of the most mis- 
used and abused museum concept. Instead of accumu- 
lating an enormous quantity of mediocre works of art, 
the show concentrated on highlights and offered them in 
such a way that a larger public was able to enjoy them. 

The exhibition contained 353 numbers from Egrptüan 
antiquities to paintings and works of sculpture of the 
XIX Century, including Bourdelle’s Bust of Anatole 
France of even later date. It did not, however, claim, 
or even wish, to have all these regarded as masterpieces 
of the very highest order. The grouping of solelx the 
rare works created by the foremost geniuses of? mankind 
in rare moments of sublime inspiration would, as the 
preface of the catalogue wisely points out, have pro- 
duced an atmosphere too lofty and inhuman and two 
rarefñied for breathing. The masterpieces would not 
have gained, but lost, by an isolation from all means of 
comparison. Only by juxtaposition of secondary though 
related works, could the masterpieces which remain the 
stars of the show retain their natural atmosphere and 
be seen in their true proportion. 

The catalogue offers excellent descriptions and com- 
ments, and lists all the controversial opinions about each 
work exhibited. It is enriched by a preface, from which 
I have just drawn a significant passage. This was 
written by DR. RODOLFOo PALLUCCRINI, the art director 
of the City of Venice who organized this exhibition (as 
well as a few others of equal excellence in previous 
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years) who uses it to expound his ideas about numerous 
problems of museology. In a dozen pages, and never 
losing sight of the immediate aim of the Venetian exhibi- 
tion, he succeeds in presenting a well-rounded and most 
interesting essay. His ideas not only cast light on the 
present tasks of these provincial Italian museums, but 
are stimulating far beyond this narrow range. For the 
problems are more or less the same everywhere, and 
people connected with, or interested in, art museums 
even in this country will reap considerable profit from 
PALLUCCHINTS remarks. He analyzes the four tasks 
which, according to W. DEONNA’S definition, museums 
must fulfill: acquisition, preservation, presentation and 
research, and insists that it is possible to serve the inter- 
est of the community without betraying the obligations of 
scholarship. PALLUCCHINI always remains an expert 
who longs to give the museum the place it deserves and 
for which it is suited; he does not cater to the masses, 
but endeavors to help them. Here, as elsewhere, his 
problems and worries are ours too. Whether he discusses 
the necessity in a changing world of shifting the re- 
sponsibility of future acquisitions to organized “friends 
of the museums,” or describes their new educational re- 
sponsibilities, or insists on intellectual honesty in attri- 
butions (because to cling stubbornly to high-sounding, 
but obsolete names is like using forged money), his sound 
and sober statements—the true language of a genuine en- 
thusiast—always command attention. 

At one point he addresses America directly. He de- 
plores the necessity in which the average museum in 
Europe finds itself to lodge its treasures in buildings 
neither constructed nor fitted for such use as this is un- 
derstood today. He contrasts this fact with the oppor- 
tunity the American museums have to build from scratch, 
and thus create a really adequate frame for their con- 
tents. He lists the American museums which have in his 
opinion made the best use of their unique advantage, 
but to my mind he has discounted too completely the 
dangerous American tendency to build magnificent mu- 
seums before having the treasures to put in them, and 
thus to neglect, and even to impair, the contents for the 
sake of the frame. 


HANSs TIETZE. 


JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY, Henry Moore, New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1946, 712 x 10, 96 pp., 97 ills. 
(4 in color). 


Throughout its history and for reasons still obscure, 
England has made important original contributions to the 
development of the visual arts. But these were more in- 
termittent than continuous and therefore we can speak 
of a recent revival in English creative activity and by 
the same token of a revived interest in that country’s art. 
One of the most recent exhibitions which reveal this re- 
newed creative activity was the one devoted to Henry 
Moore at the Museum of Modern Art. In the well-known 
tradition of the museum, a super-catalogue was written 
by JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY who was largely responsible 
for the one-man show of the British sculptor. 

Like most of the publications of the museum the book 
contains a balance of popular readability and scholarly 


compilations of genealogy, bibliography, exhibits, etc. 
and a comprehensive series of illustrations chronolog- 
ically arranged, in order to provide a visual guide to 
the evolution of the sculptor’s work. More than half of 
the text consists of quotations extracted from the talks 
or writings of the sculptor and of those English critics 
who admire his work. Pithy quotations from the sculp- 
tor’s dicta accompany many of the illustrations and throw 
light on the sculptor’s attitude toward materials and 
techniques. The use of the artists words to reveal the 
meaning or genesis of his works is an admirable device 
eminently used by ALFRED BARR in connection with the 
memorable exhibition of Van Gogh. Unfortunately, 
Moore is not always as simple as Van Gogh, for like 
many modern artists he prefers the suggestive to the 
explicit method of communication. The quotations from 
the critics too, are often more tangential than direct, and 
since many excerpts are blended with SWEENEY’S text the 
reader may find some diffculty in keeping them apart. 
Although all critics quoted therein seem to agree on 
Moore’s high place in modern sculpture, their historical 
perspective varies considerably and at times makes 
SWEENEY’S task of harmonizing the dicta of the critics 
and of the sculptor on one hand, with his work on the 
other, rather confusing. Thus without qualification as to 
their implication he quotes Moore’s condemnation of all 
sculpture since the early Gothic, Stokes’ condemnation of 
Hellenistic and Roman sculpture and Read’s ambiguous 
approval of the virtuosity of Bernini. 

The book as a whole gives a very favorable and varie- 
gated account of Moore’s career; samplings of his ideas 
on his work on sculpture in general; his special at- 
titude toward materials; and the interpretation of some 
aspects of his work by a number of English critics. Like 
SWEENEY, most of them seem primarily interested in the 
more purely formal aspects of the sculptor’s art—shapes, 
materials, three-dimensional realization, “truth to mate- 
rial,” etc. 

Little has been said about the meaning of his works 
and the bearing that they have upon his principal moti- 
vations, their social significance and his precise relation 
to other contemporary artists and movements. Perhaps 
the limitations of the catalogue made this extensive treat- 
ment unsuitable, but one often hopes that it might be 
done in a catalogue of a comprehensive exhibition. The 
series of exhibits and publications dedicated to Moore 
seem to have catapulted him into a high place among 
contemporary sculptors and that position may be inse- 
curely held until a more substantial definition of his 
work can be made. 


Dimitri TSELOs. 


Lyonel Feininger and Marsden Hartley, with essays on 
Feininger by ALois J. SCHARDT AND ALFRED H. BARR 
JR, and excerpts from the artists letters edited by 
DoroTHY C. MiiLer, a foreword on Hartley by Mox- 
ROE WHEELER and statements by the painter, New 
York, Museum of Modern Art, 1944, 774 x 10, 96 PP. 
89 ills. (2 in colors). $2.50. 


There is no common ground upon which to justify the 
parallel exhibition of the works of these two painters 
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which occasioned the present publication, other than the 
broad definition of “Expressionism” and the remarkable 
contrast which their work offered at the exhibition. Both 
sections of the catalogue contain useful compilations of 
biographical and bibliographical data, lists of exhibitions 
and collections where their work was shown, ete. The 
catalogue is amply illustrated with representative works 
from the entire career of the two artists. 

BaRR's intimate essay on his acquaintance with Feinin- 
ger from their first meeting in Germany until the time 
of the exhibition after the return of the artist to the 
United States, gives a very sympathetic account of Fein- 
inger’s accidental expatriation and his subsequent devel- 
opment as one of the members of the abstract or Expres- 
sionist movement in Germany. Most of the details which 
give color and insight to his career were drawn from 
the letters written by the painter to Barr. These reveal 
Feininger’s characteristically American interest in loco- 
motives and ships, his share in the development of the 
American comic strip in the early part of this century, 
his peculiar distinction among the German Expressionists, 
his influence at the Bauhaus and the basically musical 
connotations or ‘overtones” in his paintings. 

SCHARDT'S complementary essay attempts to provide a 
basic explanation of Feininger’s art as seen in a number 
of landmarks among his paintings. His early drawings 
created a race of giants with small heads and enormous 
legs shown in exaggerated perspective and accompanied 
by amusing or satiric captions or dialogue, Such trans- 
formations of the objects, first in his drawings and later 
in the paintings, is explained by DR. SCHARDT as a new 
attitude—paralleled in science—where the “interest shifts 
from examining the single object to exploring laws and 
forces and their relationship in matter.” This leads to a 
complete restatement of the object itself in its relation to 
other objects, and a new configuration is born. In this 
“the difference between the material and immaterial is no 
longer of any significance. Light and shadow becomes as 
important as the solid bodies. There is further no distinc- 
tion between empty and filled space—the sky replete with 
energy is as active, as real as the ground. Since mate- 
rial objects lose their significance, foreground and back- 
ground become meaningless. The different planes of 
actuality combine and merge into one single plane.” This 
is an interesting explanation of Feininger’s transforma- 
tion of the visual world. He himself says in one of his 
letters: “that which is seen optically has to go through 
the process of transformation and crystallization to be- 
come pure . . 

SCHARDT goes on to show how the principles of trans- 
formation are used in a series of paintings by Feininger. 
Probably because BARR had already touched upon the rela- 
tion of Feininger with Cubism and German Expression- 
ism currents, SCHARDT's explanation appears unhistorical, 
for the basic attitude of Feininger had made its appear- 
ance in European art before Feininger came upon the 
scene. Despite this apparent partiality the brief analysis 
of individual paintings is helpful in showing both the 
classicistic strain in the painter’s prismatic purification of 
nature and the romantic or mystical overtones carried 
through delicate and nostalgic evocations by city streets, 


sailing ships, mirages, etc. 

The portion on Hartley does not contain comparable 
personal interpretations of the painter and his work. 
Except for a brief foreword, the meaning of Hartley's 
paintings is left to be inferred from the judicious ex- 
cerpts from the painter's writings and from the paint- 
ings themselves which are reproduced in adequate va- 
riety. The artists statements cover the period from 19711 
to his death in 1943 and reveal an enormous catholicity 
of taste. His enthusiasms ranged from William Blake to 
Cézanne, but a report from a piece of his writing will 
best illustrate their diversity. The picture that has meant 
most to him is Rembrandt's Night Watch, but he singles 
out for praise also the works of many other painters: 
Fra Angelico, Memling, Georges de la Tour, Zurbaran, 
Degas, Géricault, Courbet, Corot, de la Fresnaye, Van 
Aelst, Breughel, Greco, Goya, Masaccio, della Francesca, 
Rouault—to list only those names that occur in a single 
paragraph taken from the introduction to one of his ex- 
hibitions. 

Even in music he manages to enjoy the operatic voice 
of Ezio Pinza as well as Bing Crosby singing Home on 
the Range. These people, or their performances, and 
those of many others have had some influence upon him 
—“all of this is what moves me to paint.” His ideas and 
opinions on art, are as varied as his taste for art and 
music, and makes virtually impossible their distilation 
into a simple statement of faith or purpose. He loathed 
the kind of painting that implied the wish to express 
personal life, for ‘personal art is for me a matter of 
spiritual indelicacy.” “Persons of refined feeling should 
keep themselves out of their painting. I am interested, 
then, only in the problem of painting; of how to make 
a better painting according to certain laws that are in- 
herent in the making of a good picture—and not in pri- 
vate extraversions or introversions of specific individ- 
uals.” He preferred to call himself a member of the ‘“in- 
tellectual experimentalists.” 

But we look in vain for a clear definition of what that 
means or for those laws inherent in the making of a 
good picture. In fact his various statements contain nu- 
merous contradictions, suggesting that both life and art 
presented to him a bewildering complexity which was 
resolved only piecemeal and temporarily: “I am not too 
disgruntled about life. Life is all right, but I resent the 
cost we have to pay to get a simple vision of it, but ap- 
parently there is nothing without price or compromise.” 
Nevertheless he is one of our best painters in the style 
or movement which, for want of a better name, must be 
called Expressionism—not the kind of self-expression or 
self-revelation which he loathed, but forceful transforma- 
tion of the object after intellectual and imaginative as- 
similation. Toward this end the works of other painters 
have contributed. Among others, we may mention Cé- 
zanne’s prismatic solidity and angular brushwork with 
something of Derain’s and Ryder’s romanticism; Gau- 
guin’s exotic color modified by the stronger contrasts of 
Rouault; Chinese portraiture and landscape with some 
of the imaginative movement of El Greco and Van 
Gogh. 

DiMiTRi TSELOS. 
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